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Some French Decorative Work. 


HE so-called exhi- 

Mi bition of French 

Decorative Art 

at the Grafton 

Gallery, regarded 

as a whole, must 

be pronounced to 

be an egregious 

- failure, and in 

fact a complete 

‘ blsifying of the expectations held out when 
»it was announced. An exhibition which 
' teally constituted an adequate representation 
| of French decorative art of the present day 
“would be an event of the highest interest, 
and would merit the most careful considera- 
tion and criticism. But the exhibition at the 
Grafton Gallery is nothing of the kind. With 
the exception of the cases containing collec- 
tive examples of the work turned out. by 

_ Some eminent porcelain and pottery manu- 

_ facturers (in some ‘of which there is a good 

peal more of trade than art), and that 

‘containing examples of J.P. Birateau’s 

» admirable silver and pewter work, the 
_ exhibition is a collection of odds-and-ends. 

( There are half-a-dozen pieces ot furniture, 

_ hone of them very good ; a couple of designs 

_ for wall-paper; afewcharacteristic designs for 

| posters; some pieces of exceedingly bad 

| Stained glass, among which Champigneulle, 

_ who is really an artist in stained glass, is 

| Tepresented by possibly the worst thing he 

' ever did (an imitation Japanese picture in 

ps Stained glass); a few really good bits of metal 

' work, and a heterogeneous collection of en- 

_ Stavings and etchings, which are not decora- 

_ tive design at all, and have no place in an 
exhibition such as this professes to be. The 
ignorant manner in which this exhibition has 
been puffed by the daily press, as if it 
were one of extraordinary interest, is as 
amusing as the purring satisfaction of the 
purchasers of objets de luxe, who regard their 
predilection for expensive trifles as evidence 
of a taste for art. 

_ Nevertheless, unsatisfactory and disap- 
Pointing as it is, the exhibition*contains a 
few things which are interesting and original 
8 design, and a good deal of very beautiful 
material and workmanship, and in. some 
points it certainly affords matter for instruc- 
sive comparison with our own exhibition of 

“Arts and Crafts,” which is open in another 





hall, and’ to which the exhibition at the 
Grafton Gallery was obviously intended to be 
a contrast and a rival, and might have been 
made a very important one. At the “Arts and 
Crafts” we are everywhere met by the 
evidence of a recognised principle in design ; 
there are things which ought not to be done 
in design, and they are not done. On the 
other hand we are conscious of a certain 
coarseness of material and want of finish in 
execution in much of the work exhibited ; an 
ostentation of simplicity of design, which i is 
sometimes carried too far. There is an art 
for the palace as well as for the house and 


the cottage, and this is barely recognised by 


the “ Arts and Crafts” exhibitors. A great deal 
of the work at the Grafton Gallery, on the 
contrary, savours too much of the palace, of 
the sa/on, in that the elements of; costliness 
and show are more predominant in it than that 
of conscientious design. This absence of 
principle in decorative design gives to a 
collection of French work—even one so 
inadequate as this—an appearance of greater 
variety as compared with such work as 
is exhibited at the “ Arts.and Crafts,” con- 
cerning which a French visitor complained 
to us that it seemed “all of one school.” 
Now in reality the “Arts and Crafts,” though 
perhaps rather a clique exhibition, has no 
lack of variety in style and treatment; what 
strikes the French eye as monotony arises, 
we suspect, from that subordination to cer- 
tain generally recognised principles as to what 
may and may not be done with a special 
process or material. The French decorative 
artist hardly seems to have any principles in 
this sense ; his principles at all events do not 
hinder him from perpetrating a whole caseful 
of superbly executed porcelain dishes in the 
shape of fowls, ducks, &c., with their bodies 
hollow and open on the top; this sort of 
thing gives “variety,” no doubt, but it is a 
kind of variety which would not be admitted 
into such an exhibition as the “ Arts and 
Crafts,” and would only attract the finger of 
scorn if it were. 

This tendency to waste splendid execution 
on work which is thoroughly bad in idea is 
seen in its most marked form in the case of 
porcelain objects by Lachenal, which appears 
to form to the average visitor one of the 
attractions of the exhibition, and _ has 
received so much foolish praise in the daily 
papers. Granted that the colour and lustre 
of these articles are superb; that does not 








alter the fact that..these realistic birds, in 
various excited. attitudes, made into dishes 
and tureens, &c., represent.the very worst 
and most vulgar taste as far as design is 
concerned ; they are things which we should 
imagine no artist weuld have on his 
table ; at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition they 
would simply be jeered at. Yet all this praise. 
is to be bestowed upon them because they 
are finely executed and are the work ‘of a 
very celebrated Paris firm ; and we are told 
in one of the notes which are. inserted i in the 
catalogue (to impress the mind of the igno- 
rant sightseer) that “ important works by M. 
Lachenal have been acquired for the museums 
of Paris, ein Limoges, St. Etienne, 
London, &c.”:* a sort of challenge to’ the 
spectator, who is supposed to be over- 
awed by this statement of the celebrity 
of M. Lachenal’s work.* If the things 
bought for the various museums named 
are of this type, we can only say, so 
much the worse ; they had much better have 
been forgotten. Of other porcelain exhibited 
that of Deck is nearly always in good taste, 
and always beautiful in execution ; it does 
not, however, seem to display much fancy or 
variety, when taken as a whole; it repre- 
sents ordinary ideas in faience carried 
out with very superior workmanship ; 
always satisfactory,.but rather superficial in 
interest. The works by Kneepflin belong to 
the ‘same school, with a little more in- 
dividuality of character; indeed in the large 
barbotine vase (347). which stands.in the 
centre of his case, the outline of the 
vase, which is very beautiful. in regard to 
its shape and the quasi-Oriental ornament 
over it, is to a great extent spoiled by 
the incomprehensible and ugly serpentine 
appendage which seems to twist round it. 
Dalpayrat, in his ‘ Piéces in Grés Flammés,” 
has produced some _ very interesting 
works, based a good deal on Japanese art, 
but remarkable for the rich quality of colour 
and surface which he has attained; form is 
little considered, it is true, or rather the form 
consists in the avoidance of definite form ; 
but the colours are like those of fruit rather 
than pottery, and the effect of the collection 
is really remarkable. 





* The same system has been adopted throughout the 
catalogue, of giving statements of the important institu- 
tions which have purchased this or that class of work ;,a 
kind of effort to cook up a fictitious interest about them 
which one is inclined to resent very much. ie 





~ 


‘ ‘there'is one novel’ arid intéresting ‘piece of 
-decoration, the buffet in’ the:!large ‘gallery, 


) Among the things;that one can study with 
peal. pleasure is, the, case,of pewter work 

. {with one or two pieces,of silver intermixed) 
_ by J. P. Brateau. This stagds close by the 


hand costly materialY‘and - workmanship 
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The few pieces of furniture exhibited are 
curiously significant. A carved bookcase in 
the large room is an exquisite specimen of 
highly-finished work, but what we should 
call weak in detail, and especially in the 
knots of buds made to stand out up the 
angles of the door-stiles, giving a rather 
gimcrack effect, and moreover representing a 
quantity of wood cut to waste to pro- 


duce it, unless these excrescences are 
really fixed on, which would be still 
worse. A grand piano, by Mdlle. Desbordes, 


painted and varnished white and splashed 
all over the top with a riot of flowers in 
heated vinous colours, is the sort of thing 
that we might imagine in some of those 
boudoirs of the demi-monde in French novels 
which are described as furnished “avec un 
luxe effréné”; it is a detestable thing from 
an artistic point of view. A cottage piano of 
the most ordinary type of case is shown, 
painted with flower-wreaths. by. the same 
exhibitor ; pretty in a light way, though not 
what we should call decorative ‘design ; but 
the point about this is that we have at last 
recognised in England that if a piano is to 
be decoratively treated, the treatment of its 
lines of construction is the first thing, and 
the superficial decoration ‘only secondary to 
that. The only bit of furniture we noticed 
in the gallery which is’ designéd‘’on this 
principle, and which’ would | meet. with 
approval at the Arts and Crafts, is the.;small. 
Baby-linen Wardrobe, by Charpentier, in one 
of the rooms, which by the, way shows a new 
and ingenious form of drawer-handle. _ 
“Among the furnititrfe ‘exhibits,’ however, 


designed by Comte R;.,de;,Montesquiou, the 
front of which is decorated by a very charming 
marqueterie inlay of conventional flowers, 
&c., designed in a manner specially suited to 
the material. This part’of the work has been 
executed by M. Gallé de Nancy. | 


case of Lachenal’s absurdities, and ‘it is in- 
structive to contrast’ fhe two; on the one 


bestowed on bad art; on the other hand 
refined and delicate design giving a value to 
work executed in cheap material, and pro- 
viding us with really charming artistic 
utensils at a comparatively low cost. A few 
works of the same class by ‘Charpentier, who 
has been before referred*to, are even better ; 
his design for two lock-plates (No, 40) with 
metal bas-reliefs representing . respectively 
“Song” and “The Violin,” are delightful, 
and these are things which quite appeal 
to the English spirit in ornamental 
design, and would havé placés of honour 
at the New Gallery. A. cafétitre by 
the same hand. (31). is also admirable. 
The wrought-iron work by E. Robert ex- 
hibited in the octagon room is interesting, 
because, while right in treatment in the 
main, and such as our wrought-iron artists 
will approve, it displays a distinctly marked 
difference in manner. : We observe however 
that M. Robert has at all events not escaped 
one of our weaknesses in wrought-iron work, 
that of mixing a little bit of realistic foliage 
with work conventional in all the other 
details, and thereby striking a false note and 
spoiling the whole. There are in the central 
room one or two knockers—one by an emi- 
nent sculptor, M. Injalbert—which are fine 
pieces of work in themselves, but not good 
as knockers, because their design has no 
sort of reference to their use as such. It 
seems to be considered sufficient to carry out’ 
a good piece of smali design in .iron 
or bronze—perhaps, like one of these, 
a delicately modelled nude figure seated on 
some part of the design—then to hang 
the whole thing up by a hirge on to a door 
and call it a knocker. You can knock with 


it, no doubt, but that-is not enough; the 
thing should have a shape which is con- 
venient for that use, and suggestive of it, 


for a knocker; and we do not. believe 
English artists of the present day» would be 
likely to make this mistake. i 

We should not forget to mention also the 
small metal relief works by E. S. Vernier, 
hung on the wall of the large room. The 
silver-gilt medallion of a woman’s_ head, 
‘‘Pervenche,” and the small bronze plaque 
of the French delegates at the Working 
Men’s Congress at Berlin, are admirable. 
Near these is also a_ very well-designed 
circular bronze plaque by M. Joindy, a 
decorative figure of the French Republic. 

In the matter of decorative designs for 
covering walls—-wall-papers or wall-diapers 
—the French, if we are to judge by this 
exhibition, seem to be lamentably behind us ; 
indeed, to be literally nowhere. It is true 
that there are only two wall-paper designs 
exhibited—two designs stamped in a good 
many variations of colour—but as these are by 
M. Couty, and we are told in one of those ad- 
monitory notes in the catalogue that cartoons 
by M. Couty (of this kind of “work we 
presume) have been purchased by the Sévres 
manufactory, the Manufacture Nationale of 
Beauvais, &c., we presume that these repre- 
sent what is recognised in France as good 
work: -We doubtifthey would have obtained 
a prize in the National Art competitions 
for South Kensington students!’ They cer- 
tainly would not be admitted at the Arts and 
Crafts, Exhibition. _They are mechanical 
pattern designing, without either freedom, 
of line or beauty of colour, and if the French 
have not got further than this in modern 
wall-papers, they had certainly better go 
through a course of Mr. Morris’s* désigns. 
Then we have M. Grasset’s cartoons for wall- 
mosaic decoration, founded, on lilies, for the 
Church of Briare; stiff. wiry neo-Gothic 
design, with none of the genuine Gothic 
feeling left in it. The only examples of wall- 
covering here of which we can speak with 
full and frank admiration, are the specimens 
(far too few) of designs.for wall posters by 
E. Grasset.. These are admirable, and are a 
lesson to England, with her profusion of 
ugly. and vulgar poster pictures, There is 
no attempt to make too much of them; the 
design is neat, broad, and simple, and due 
space and prominence are given for the 
announcement; but the design, always afigure 
of some kind, admirably drawn, at once calls 
attention to andembellishes it, and transforms 
the mere bald announcement of an enter- 
tainment into a bit of elegant and suggestive 
fancy, as well as a _ pleasing decorative 
object. We only wish all the art at the 
Grafton Gallery show were as good of-its 
kind as this. . 

It is to be hoped that on some future occa- 
sion an effort will be made to get up at the 
Grafton Gallery an exhibition of French 
decorative art which will be more really 
representative. Such an exhibition ought to 
be of the greatest interest, but it should be 
arranged on a much more comprehensive 
basis and in a more systematic manner than 
the present one. 


—_— A. 





ere acum 


A BLUE-BOOK ON WOMEN’S WORK. 
SN 


interesting Blue-book, containing 
74 ‘‘ Reports by Lady-Assistant Com- 
missioners on the conditions of 
4} work in various industries in 

ngland, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland,” was 
issued a few weeks since. The reports have 
been prepared for the purposes of the Royal 
Commission on Labour, and deal with almost 
every industry in which women are employed. 
Miss Collet devoted herself mainly to a con- 
sideration of tailoring, dressmaking, millinery, 
hat-making, shirt-making, and of the work of 
shop assistants. Miss Abraham reports on 
the textile, hosiery, and other industries of 
the Northern and Midland counties, and also 
on the conditions of work in three provinces 
of Ireland. Miss Irwin treats of Scotland, 
and Miss Orme, the Senior Lady-Assistant 
Commissioner, describes the lot of barmaids, 
and also gives the results of her investigations 
concerning female labour in Wales .and 





— 





otherwise it is not in the true sense a design 


forcibly to us and to our readers. Speaking 
of Yorkshire mills, Miss Abraham writes :— 


The accommodation provided is seldom sufficient 
for the number of women employed ; the closets.are 
in a dirty and offensive condition, owing to an 


only ventilation is from the workroom. In some 
places there is not more than a foot and a half 
between the worker and the door of the lavatory. -. 
What is known as the ‘tub system’ 1s in most 
general use, both inside and outside the mills. When 
situated in the mill-yard, and having free ventilation, 
it is often unobjectionable ; but in those mills where 
the accommodation is inside, the women raise great 
objections to it, and complain that owing to neglect 
the closets are sometimes unfit to use, and thatthe 
effluvia in the rooms is actually injurious to health, 
In-a small number of cases there is a regular supply 
of water, and when this is so the accommodation is 
otherwise good and clean.” 


The injurious effect which such insanit 
conditions must have on the health of the 
workers is well understood by all who know > 
anything’ about the principles of hygiene; 


deeper,injury which they inflict on the moral 
nature of the girls and children who are 
compelled to’ labour-in the midst.of ther 
Not: only are the’ finer sensibilities of gins: 
and children blunted — and’ this is Dad 
enough;—but actual immorality is induced Dy 
the noxious conditions. At one. weavin; 








the shed) are without’ doors, even 


room; the effect of this ona refined and 
susceptible girl-nature must be painful and 
degrading. If masters would only thinkof 
their own wives and sisters and daughters, 
they would surely not tolerate such arrange- 
ménts for another day.- But it seems also 
clear 'that actual immorality is induced by 
‘the; sanitary accommodation. being either 
insufficient. or, .badly contrived.  . Miss 
Abraham’s own words concerning the York- 
shire mills are as follows :— : 

‘‘A general cause of immorality in girls and 
children is insufficient sanitary accommodation, the 
same closets being common in some mills, to,men, 
women, and children. A great, deal of importance 
is attached to thé evil effects of this system upon the 
morals of the workpeople by persons in: the district; 
and from incidents which came under my. owR 
observation I can fully endorse their opinion.” ” 
And speaking of the Lancashire mills’ she 
says: - | 2 

“‘ Though the ‘conditions of mill life in Lancashire 
are closely similar to those in Yorkshire, I founda 
larger number of cases of actual immorality andof 
immoral tendencies. I see no explanation for this, 
except in the fact that the sanitary accommoda 
is much more frequently common to men and women 
in Lancashire than it is in Yorkshire. ‘Two cases of 
immorality have been directly traced to this, and it © 
is mentioned ‘as the cause of much loose language 
and immoral behaviour.” {! 

The vicious effect which an _ insufficient 
number of closets may have on children has 
not been overlooked. ke, 

“The immorality of children is attributed, and 
prdébably correctly so, to the fact that the inadequate 
sanitary accommodation I have mentioned as being 
so injurious is most general in spinning-rooms, and 
this is just the part of the mil! where children are 
largely employed.” ! 

In reference to this part of the subject, 
Miss Abraham draws attention to the regu 
lations of the Education Department wi 
respect to the number and nature of the 


that “if the same standard of sanitation and 
decency were enforced in mills, a very valu» 
able improvement would result in the mo 

condition of the persons employed.” We 
earnestly. hope that something will soon 
done in the direction she indicates. 


kind of conveniences which are provided for 


and are tempted to ask the question, “Ate 





Munster. Much of the information recorded 





by the four ladies does not, of course, fal] 


specially within our province; but their © 
observations on the sanitary conditions of — 
many of the workshops and factories appeal 


‘‘ Imperfect sanitary accommodation, about which 
complaints are frequent, I find to be common to all — 
mills, and to exist in the majority of those I have ~ 
visited, or about which I have received evidence, — 


imperfect system of drainage, and frequently the — 


but what is not so well known is the still | 


shed’ the’ closets, which open directly fom 


men and women’ are working together in the 





closets required in schools, and considers — 


be° 
But it is when we come to consider the — 
the operatives that we are most surpriseh | 


there no building bye-laws or nuisance i — 
spectors in the North of England?” Itis@ 
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disgrace to the urban authorities in Lanca- 
shire that the following words can be written 
about buildings within their jurisdiction. 
Surely Miss Abraham’s report will rouse 
them from their lethargy. 


“] found the sanitary accommodation in Lanca- 
shire mills more universally bad than in mills of a 
similar class in Yorkshire, and I attribute this to the 

ter heat used in the manufacture of cotton, 
which tends to increase the effluvia. In the majority 
of mills the closets are without ventilation, and open 
directly out of the rooms. The tub or pail system is 
general, and, in addition to its other disadvan- 
is the method of removal. In Yorkshire the 
common practice is to take away the tubs from the 
outside, but in Lancashire they are carried through 
te rooms.* This is done during working hours 
about twice a week, and on each occasion the air of 
the room is vitiated.” 


The foregoing system, though bad enough, 

is infinitely preferable to the one next 
described, which may perhaps be best 
characterised as a _ water-closet without 
water. It recalls the filthy arrangements 
of many continental houses and hotels. 


“ Another system which I have found objectionable 
isthat known as the bog system. Pipes connected 
with the lavatories [? closets} pass through every 
sory of the mill, and at the bottom end in a cess- 
pool, described as a ‘bog.’ This cesspool remains 
yntouched always for a considerable time, and some- 
times for as long as twelve months. The effluvia is 
generally extremely bad, and, as a rule, worse in the 
lowest room. _ No water is used, and the pipes 
become stopped, causing the closets to get into 
a filthy condition. I was surprised to find this 
system in a modern and otherwise well-constructed 
mill of considerable size. Although the cardroom 
out of which the closets open is lofty and well 
ventilated, the effluvia was, at the time of my visit, 
noticeable at a distance of about ten yards. This 


‘was so, notwithstanding good ventilation in the 


closets, the floors of which had been washed with a 
disinfectant in anticipation of my visit.” 


It would be interesting to know whether 
an architect was employed to design the 
“modern and otherwise well-constructed 
mill of considerable size,” in which this 
deadly “sanitary” contrivance is in opera- 
tion. We fear that such would be the case, 
for mills are not run up in scores by specu- 
lating builders. But for the credit of the 
profession it is to be hoped that we shall 
hear no more of the “ bog system” of sani- 
tation. We are well aware that architects 
are often blamed for the faults of their 
employers ; it may be that in this “‘ modern ” 
mill, the employer refused to go to the 
expense of proper water-closets and well- 
laid drains, even though his architect urged 
him to do so. If the architect’s persistent 
efforts to render a building healthy are met 
by the direct refusal of the owner, the archi- 
tect’s. position is decidedly unfortunate. 
Professor Herkomer once said in an address 
to architectural students and others, that it 
was the duty of the younger architects to 
evolve the power within them to make their 
clients obey them ; it was no use giving way 
to their clients; they must make their 
clients their pupils for the time, and 
considered as their pupils, they would 
raise them to a point which would surprise 
the clients themselves. Perhaps it might be 
possible for an architect to cram his ideas of 
art down the throat of his patron; but in the 
case of a millowner, intent on saving money, 
the only course for the architect to adopt, 
unless he yielded to his employer, would be 
to throw up his commission or rouse the 
local authorities to action. The chief point 
for architects to consider is this, Do they 
sufficiently insist, in such cases, on having 
the sanitary arrangements of buildings made 
as perfect as modern science will admit ? Or 
are there really people practising as archi- 
tects who are content to go on using any 
insanitary arrangement to which they or their 
employers have been accustomed ? 

: The lady commissioners also draw atten- 

‘on to the hot foul air in many of the 
Workshops; but into this part of the report 
we do not propose to enter. The lessons to 
€ learnt from the present unsatisfactory 


condition of mills a 
tition re tersely put by Miss 


ye a 





‘*In conclusion, I am of opinion that the condi- 
tions of mill life in Yorkshire for women and children 
could be much improved by a more thorough 
system of inspection in factories. It is not possible 
for the present staff of inspectors to devote time to a 
detailed inquiry ; nor is it possible that they should, 
without such inquiry, become acquainted with the 
conditions of women’s labour. The difference of 
wages for men and women where both are engaged 
in the same employment appears to be a matter for 
trade organisation, but the due ventilation of the 
work-rooms, the safety of machinery, and the 
necessary sanitary arrangements, could be enforced 
by law—.e., if it were possible for the inspection to 
be efficiently carriec out.” 

We. heartily endorse Miss Abraham's 
opinions, and trust that sufficient inspectors 
will be appointed to ensure that the 
simple rules of common decency and of 
hygiene shall not be set at naught as they 
appear to be so frequently at present. The 
four ladies have amply justified their 
appointment by the value of the reports 
which they have submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Commission, and we shall be 
glad to find the new Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade issuing regulations about 
the number and nature of conveniences, 
so as to obviate the present disgraceful 
conditions, which are a standing menace 
not to health only but also to morality. 


1» +—__— 
NOTES. 


HE long-delayed settlement of the 
Ai great coal dispute has been hailed 
with general satisfaction, and 
the story of this struggle will 
probably occupy a _ foremost place in 
“labour” history. It is clear that the inde- 
pendent character of'the president at the late 
conference—apart from any question of 
personality or position—was an important 
factor in averting a failure similar to that of 
a few days previously; both parties to a 
dispute of this nature being under a certain 
disadvantage while addressing themselves 
to a chairman largely interested in it. In 
the resumption of work at the old rates for a 
limited period (until February 1), both sides 
make a concession, and in agreeing to the 
establishment of a Conciliation Board 
they bring some good out of evil by 
making provision against the recurrence of 
such a bitter strife. Disputes will doubtless 
be no less frequent in the future ; but so long 
as the decisions of the new Board are 
respected, they will be settled in a less 
suicidal manner. It has been remarked that 
the strike and the lock-out always remain 
as possibilities behind Conciliation Boards ; 
and that, so far, no power has been 
found strong enough to give effect to 
their decisions. The operations of the Board 
about to be formed will be keenly followed 
by the public, who have been forcibly 
reminded that their interests are closely 
bound up with the coal trade of this country, 
and, in the event of any such failure as that 
alluded to, the question of the adjustment of 
labour disputes will be recognised as one 
imperatively calling for the attention of the 
Legislature. Indeed, there seems to be nu 
need to postpone the consideration of this 
important matter, for, without detracting 
from the credit due to Lord Rosebery and 
Mr. Mundella, it is very largely due to the 
wearying effects of the deadly struggle upon 
the combatants that peace has been declared. 





a valuable precedent, partook rather too much 
of the nature of a forlorn hope, and, although 
it was happily successful, we might well turn 
our attention to the better securing of the 
stable door before February 1. 








* The italics are our owh. 


The intervention of the Government, in itself 


“peg London County Council on Tuesday 

adopted an absurd recommendation of 
their Fair Wages Committee, to the effect 
that where there is no trades union to fix the 
minimum wages in any trade the Council 
itself shall fix the minimum rate, minimum 
hours to be worked, and the conditions to be 
observed. Practically, if a proper decision 
as to what ought to be a minimum wage and 
minimum hours is to be arrived at, a careful 


trade, of the locality, and of the position of 
the workers ought to be undertaken before a 
contract is made. The Council have to buy 
brooms for sweeping their premises. If 
there is no trades union among the makers of 
these articles, and they are obtained from 
some particular locality, the Council will 
have to inquire into all the circumstances 
of the trade before they make acontract. It is 
obvious, too, to follow out our illustration, that 
if the Council, before buying brooms, state 
that the makers are to be paid a certain sum 
per hour, and are to work only for a certain 
number of hours per day, it will have no 
permanent effect, because other persons or 
corporations who wish to buy brooms will 
not pay more than they need do. The result, 
therefore, of this resolution will be to give a 
bonus or present to certain workpeople out 
of the pockets of the London ratepayers and 
working men, since the money to pay the 
above minimum wage must come out of the 
metropolitan rates. The recommendation 
was opposed both by Sir John Lubbock and 
Lord Farrer, but the bulk of the Council are 
too little men of business to submit to the 
guidance of men of experience. 
aks important case has been just decided 
before the stipendiary magistrate of 
Sheffield, in which certain owners of street 
property made a formal protest against the 
requirements of the Corporation Surveyor in 
regard to street improvements and drainage, 
as being unreasonable and entailing excessive 
and unnecessary cost. It is impossible for 
us to go into the details of the case, which 
was argued at great length before the magis- 
trate, and it is hardly possible to form any 
opinion in regard to the reasonableness of 
the complaint made by the owners of the 
property without an inspection of the site. 
There can be no doubt that the demands 
made by the Corporation Surveyor, Mr. 
Wike, were all in pursuance of maintaining 
the most efficient state of street surface 
and drainage; the most essential point 
in the complaint was that the Surveyor was 
demanding a style of paving and finish for 
the roadway which, however desirable for an 
important street with large traffic, was un- 
necessary in a street of the class under dis- 
cussion. This if it were so, it was at all events 
an error in the best direction. Part of the 
case also turned on the question whether 
some of the improvements required ought 
not to have been done at the cost of the 
Corporation; which is a matter, of course, of 
the reading of local by-laws and regulations. 
The magistrate, in regard to the question of 
paving, decided in favour of the objectors, 
and ruled that the demand for granite paving 
was “unreasonable,” and that limestone tar 
macadam was sufficient under the circum- 
stances. The magistrate seems to have gone 
into the case very fully and very fairly from 
his point of view; but it is a curious and 
rather undesirable innovation that questions 
of this kind, which concern the construc- 
tional and sanitary maintenance of a city, 
should be decided by a magistrate who can 
have no special knowledge of such subjects, 
instead of being decided by the Surveyors’ 
department of the Corporation, which is the 
official authority on such subjects. 








HITBY is a most picturesque tow 

dear to artists, and a resort .of 
holiday-makers, but the enthusiasm of its 
admirers would perhaps be a little checked 
by the perusal of some portions of Dr. 
Maclean Wilson’s report :to the ‘Local 
Government Board on the sanitary con- 
dition of Whitby and the district. - Whitby, 
indeed, appears to bea decaying town, unless 
an energetic local government can put new 
life into it. One reason for the decay,of the 
trade is that the larger ships of the present 
day cannot enter the harbour. - Many of the 
houses, we are’ told; are ruinous, and many 
others, from want of sunlight and of ventila- 
tion and from dampness; are quite unfit for 
habitation. From:the nature of the site on 





inquiry into the condition of the particular 


which they are built, houses are. often 
ad 
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necessarily half buried in the ground on one 
side, the soil at the back being level some- 
times with the upper floors. The worst 
dwellings are uninhabited, not by any action 
of the Sanitary Authority, for no action has 
been taken by them under the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, but by a process 
of natural selection; many of the labouring 
class have left the place, so that those 
who remain can choose the better sort of 
dwellings, leaving the worst to go to ruin. 
This does not so much affect visitors, as they 
go mostly to the West Cliff, where the houses 
are large and airy, arranged in terraces and 
crescents with wide thoroughfares. Most 
of these last are let in lodgings in the 
season, and very few visitors live in the 
old part of the town. But the compre- 
hensive sewerage scheme for the whole 
town, begun in 1885, is not yet completed, 
and that portion of it which is complete 
discharges into the harbour just under the 
part of the quay where the fish-market is 
held, and where passengers are landed from 
excursion steamers. The intention was that 
ultimately the main sewer should be taken 
across the harbour to discharge into the sea 
beyond the East pier. We should advise 
visitors to refuse to go to Whitby again until 
that is done. The visitors, however, are not 
the only people to be considered (though it 
does seem absurd that visitors in search 
of health should be landed at the end of a 
drain); the poorer portions of Whitby which 
are continuously inhabited are evidently in 
the most insanitary state. The town is full 
of roughly-paved courts or “yards” drained 
by ill-laid open channels in the centre :— 

‘*The people who live in the yards say that when 
anything solid lodges in the channels the dirty water 
runs over the surface of the yards, creating a 
nuisance in summer and making the steep pave- 
ments dangerous in winter. Near many of these 
channels were seen holes in the pavement filled with 
strong-smelling sewage. The houses in the part of 
the town behind the railway station all bave sinks in 
their back kitchens, few of them have water-closets. 
A great many of the sink pipes run directly into the 
drains, some of them quite untrapped. The fall- 
pipes from the roofs also seem to be connected 
directly with the drains without the intervention of 
traps. In the West Cliff property, where all the 
houses have water-closets, the same want of dis- 
connexion of the house drains and also want of 
ventilation of the soil-pipes were very common, but 
at the present time many householders are having 
‘interception chambers’ laid in the course of the 
house drains and full-bore ventilating-shafts carried 
up from the soil-pipes. 

In the old town almost every house has a pail 
closet, or a midden privy, with a small receptacle 
formed in the space under the seat. The floors of 
closets and privies are often of wood or of uneven 
brick or stone pavement, seldom raised above the 
level of the ground, and often soaked with liquid 
filth; but by degrees the worst of them are being 
replaced by structures erected in accordance with 
the bye-laws, which are based on the model of the 
Local Government Board.’ 


It is satisfactory, also, to find that the 
emptying of these closets is undertaken by 
the Authorities, and, apparently, regularly 
carried out. But it is evident that a great 
deal remains to be done before Whitby can 
be considered a “ health resort,” and we fear 
there cannot be much money to do it with. 





HE Town Council of Wiesbaden has 
been engaged in a discussion on stage 
machinery. The town is at present building 
a new theatre, which is to be taken over by 
the Court Theatre administration, and in- 
tended only giving the building a stage 
worked by manual labour, at a cost of some 
2,250/7. The Court administration, whose 
annua! bill is to include over a hundred 
different operas and dramas, could rot see 
their way to carrying out their programme 
and the amount of scene-shifting it would 
incur without having a modern stage with 
hydraulic power, the cost of which. would be 
8,500/., and further considered such power a 
necessity for the lifts in the scene-store. 
Herr Von Huelsen, ‘representing the Court 
authorities, in the course of his arguments 
brought forward a most effective and novel 
point by saying that water-power would, in 
this case, be a necessity for the regulation 
of the orchestra floor quite independently of 


its adoption on the stage. His varied pro- 
gramme practically prevented his keeping 
the orchestra on the same level for two con- 
secutive nights. Wagner's music, and other 
music of that school, required the sunk 
Bayreuth orchestra; Mozart's music, oF a 
light operetta, a higher orchestra ; whilst for 
dramas, a few extra rows of stalls might be 
convenient, and probably no orchestra would 
be wanted. We do not know ot any such 
orchestra where the floor practically re- 
sembles a lift, either moved by manual or 
other power, and must congratulate Wies- 
baden on eventually deciding to have this 
innovation, as well as a thoroughly up-to-date 
stage. With the regulation of the orchestra 
floor in the manner proposed by Herr Von 
Huelsen, the acoustics of an auditorium can 
probably be regulated, as far as the music is 
concerned, even in accordance with the 
number of people actually in the theatre. 
It will, however, be well to avoid using much 
iron in or below the movable floor, to prevent 
the tone being spoilt. 





E observe that this month’s number of 
the Strand Magazine, which was 
issued simultaneously with last week’s great 
City fire, contains an article on great London 
fires, in which Mr. Sydney Greenwood 
popularly describes most of the great con- 
flagrations, commencing withthe catastrophes 
of 1666 and 1748. Some interesting photo- 
graphs of the more important fires of the 
last decade are shown, which well illustrate 
the large areas often affected, and testify to our 
imperfect system of protection. It might be 
in the power of our popular contemporary to 
do much good by making a descriptive 
article of the kind instructive by publishing 
warnings or instructions as to the prevention 
of conflagration. To practically try to 
excuse the long list of serious fires by letting 
Mr. Greenwood say, in reference to the St. 
Mary Axe fire, that ‘it is a matter of impos- 
sibility to put out so much combustible 
material immediately,” simply does harm. 
The final sentences of the article actually 
leave the impression that a fire #us¢ take its 
course, and that we should think ourselves 
fortunate that its area is at last generally 
confined to some extent by our firemen 
putting water on it from adjoining housetops. 
As far as London is concerned this reading 
would unfortunately be somewhat near the 
truth ; but it does not necessarily follow that 
this view should be so put before the public 
as to make our London fires seem inevitable, 
and insurance policies our only personal 
safeguard against losses. 





HE ruins of Tiahuanaco, in Bolivia, 
form the subject of an _ interesting 
volume by Messrs. Stiibel & Uhle* which has 
been recently published at Breslau. This 
work supplies a long-felt want, seeing that 
the only standard book on the subject has 
hitherto been that of the Spanish author, 
Pedro de Leon, who visited the ruins in the 
year 1560. These ruins are the oldest in 
South America, and are supposed to date 
from the time of the Aimara, that is to say, 
before the conquest of the country by the 
Incas. They are situated about fifteen miles 
to the south of Lake Titicaca, the principal 
group extending over a space of ten hectares 
(about twenty-five acres),.and the Southern 
group (Pumapunga) over one hectare. For 
the most part, the ruins consist of unfinished 
walls and gateways, together with a vast 
number of stones in various states of prepara- 
tion ; from which it is concluded that the 
works were broken off suddenly before com- 
pletion. The principal group comprises the 
citadel, the temple, with its large gateway, 
and the so-called Inca’s bath. The temple 
gateway is ornamented with figures of various 
animals in relief, whilst over the entrance is 
a large human head. The material used is 
mainly lava, supplied by the volcano Cerro 
Capira ; it is difficult to reconcile the highly- 
finished state of these hard stone blocks with 
the fact that no metal tools could have been 





~* “Die Ruinen von Tiahuanaco,” von A. Stiibel und 





M. Uhle. Breslau: C. F. Wiskott. 


employed. It is probable that the blocks 
were first treated by fire, and then wrought 
upon by yet harder stones. From ap 
investigation of these ruins, Herr Uhle gop. 
tends that the supposition that civilisation jp 
America spread from South to North is quite 
as tenable as the hitherto generally receiyeg 
theory, that the builders of the vast mony. 
ments of Central America were the pioneers 
of civilisation in the Southern Continent, 





~" yeep interesting details as to the results 

of the excavations at Sendshirli, jp 
Syria, are to be found in the recently 
published report of the Berlin “ Orient. 
Comité.” The scene of the excavations isa 
Kurdish village situated on the upper waters 
of the Kara-Su, which flows into the Mediter. 
ranean near Antioch. The most important 
work of art discovered was the statue of 
Assarhaddon, erected B.c. 669 on his returp 
from a successful expedition against the 
Egyptians; it is 1o ft. high by 4 ft. ‘in 
breadth, being the largest of an Assyrian 
monarch hitherto found. On the pedestal 
are inscriptions giving an account of the 
campaigns against Taharka and Baal, King 
of Tyre. Antiquarians will, however, be 
chiefly interested in two other inscriptions, 
discovered at Gerdschin, about five miles 
north-east of Sendshirli, which are appa. 
rently the oldest we yet possess..jin the 
Aramaic tongue, and throw considerable 
light on the history of the country at the 
time of the invasion of Tiglas in B.c, 738, 





COMMISSION, to be issued by the, 
Bishop of London, is _ about to 
consider the expediency of uniting the bene. 
fices of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate Without, 
and St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate-street. ° It 
seems then that the church of the latter, a 
relic from the Great Fire, is marked for 
demolition. This little church, dedicated to 
the wife of Edwin, King of Northumbnia; ‘is 
described by George Godwin, in his ‘‘ Churches 
of London,” as consisting 


Of a nave and south aisle, separated by plain 
clustered columns and pointed arches which support 
a clearstory, wherein are small windows.’ ‘The 
ceiling, which is nearly flat (sloping a little towards 
the sides), and is divided into compartments. by 
plain tie-beams supported on corbels, has been 
recently constructed under the able direction of 
Mr. William Grellier, architect. There are long 
pointed-headed windows without mullions in the 
south wall of the aisle, and corresponding openings, 
now bricked up, in the north wall of the nave, 
leading to the opinion that there never was a core 
sponding aisle on that side. ‘The general character 
of the architecture renders it probable that this 
building was constructed in the fifteenth century. 
g2aTh At the west end of the church is asmall 
tower which was formerly open to the main building, 
The large pointed arch springing from _ clustered 





columns, and spanning the nave, is visible in the 
upper portion of the tower. This arch is now open, 


West and Tom’s view of the exterior shows 
the west wall (of rubble-work) as having large 
openings, or embrasures, and terminating 
a pedimental form. The street front has for 
along time been encumbered with houses, 
two of which, being of wood, were copied by 
Mr. G. H. Birch for his ‘Old London,’ a 
the Health Exhibition, 1884. In 1701 the 
parishioners added a vestry at the east 
end; in 1629 a churchwarden, Owen Saint 
Peere, gave a quaintly-carved south gallery 
(removed about thirty-five years ago} 
long known as the “ Maids’ Gallery, 
scribed, ‘Only for the daughters and .mait- 
servants of this parish to sit in.” . i! 
interior was repaired in 1701, and Was 
restored by Withers in 1861-2. The omgal 
was built by the firm of which Mr. Thomas 
Hill, who died in October last, was. senlo 
partner. On June 29, 1889, we published 4 
two-page illustration of the chancel, with plat 
and description of Mr. H. D. Wilkinsoms 
proposed restoration and additions, fromé 
drawing hung in the Royal Academy Exh 
bition. The Dr. Milburne, whom Hatton® 
his “New View” names as _ rector, We 
Dryden’s opponent in the matter of tran 
lating Virgil. Queen Elizabeth bestowed 
the advowson, which had belonged to 





‘neighbouring convent of St. Helen’s, up? 
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the Bishops of London. In the south wall 
are a piscina, and the doorway (now blocked) 
of communication, we are told, with the 
convent, 





HE “Exposition Universelle, Interna- 
tionalle et Coloniale” to be held at 
Lyons next year, seems likely to be an 
exhibition of greater scale and importance 
than is usual in a provincial town. We are 
informed that the applications for space 
have been very numerous, and the promoters 
assert that it will be the most important 
thing of the kind that has been held in any 
continental city except Paris, The agent 
for Great Britain and Ireland is Mr. 
Brandreth, of the Anglo-Continental Contract 
Association, 52, Queen Victoria-street. 





CORRESPONDENT writes :—" The 

Dean and Chapter of Norwich are 
asking for 12,000/., which they want to spend 
on “zmprovements and repairs” in their 
church before the year 1896, which will be its 
eighth hundredth anniversary. A great deal 
has been done at Norwich Cathedral during 
the last twenty-five years, and a large part of 
it has been pure mischief. Before the public 
find more money for the work it will be well 
to have some guarantee that it will be 
properly spent. At present no definite pro- 
posal has been published, and although 
references are made to reports by the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. J]. L. Pearson, it is 
not even stated that an architect will be 
employed. The church has already suffered 
so much from the tinkerings of meddlesome 
amateurs that some assurance that it will now 
be properly treated is called for to restore 
confidence.” 





HE new number of the 7ransactions of 
the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion contains two or three papers of special 
interest, including one by Dr. Rowand 
Anderson on Dunblane Cathedral, the re- 
storation and re-fitting of which for public 
worship he has just brought to a successful 
completion. In a discussion reported on 
another page of the volume Dr. Anderson 
defended his action in advocating the restor- 
ation of the building for its originally 
intended use, which was so foolishly and 
acrimoniously criticised by the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings; as if 
it were a kind of virtue to leave an old 
church to go to ruin, rather than put it in 
repair for the use of a modern congregation. 
A long and interesting paper by Professor 
Baldwin Brown, on “ Bronze doors and their 
artistic treatment,” with some illustrations, 
is another attraction of the volume, as well 
asa paper on Corstorphine Church, by Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc. 


~~ 4 


A PARISH CHURCH DURING SERVICE 
TIME IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.* 

It is curiously pleasant when in an ancient 
parish church to attempt to picture to oneself the 
scenes which have taken place within its walls 
through the different centuries during which 
congregations have assembled there for the 
various services, and to try to picture the costumes 
of the men, women, and little ones, and their 
various manners, gestures, and interests. 

We may take it that in many cases the actual 
walls of the fabric have remained practically the 
same through all the last eight centuries, the 
windows alone changing from. one style to 
another, so that many a church will have looked 
on very many generations of worshippers. 

It would be far too lengthy a matter to go into 
all these changes, but it may be of considerable 
interest to take a certain period and try to picture 
the appearance which any old parish church 
would present during service-time in, say, the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Let us try to do 
so. Let us imagine that we turn into the 
churchyard on a Sunday morning to take our 
place in the parish church, the date being about 
1450. What do we see when in the churchyard ? 


he Two papers have been written on this subject, Mr. 
icklethwaite’s ‘* Parish Churches in 1 548” (Arch. Jour., 
ye» Xxxv.) and Mr. Walcott’s ‘‘ Parish Churches before the 
* ormation ” (Leicestershire Arch. and Arch. Soc., 
1879). Neither has been made use of here, except when 





We see in place of the great tombs and head- 
stones we know so well small crosses of wood or 
stone at the heads of the graves, in one case, or 
perhaps two, we notice an altar tomb. 

The church externally appears (apart from a 
close inspection) to be just as we have always 
seen it. 

The bells are ringing (the average number will 
be three).* We now pass through the open door, 
and see the pillars, arches, roofs, pews, windows, 
high altar, piscinz, squints, aumbries,.and stoup 
all looking very much as we have always seen 
them, excepting that the stoup is unbroken and 
full, or nearly so, of water. Very little difference 
we see here, but a very considerable series of 
additions we notice upon a closer inspection. 

We see several altars, brilliant frescoes, lights 
burning on the rood-screen, on graves, and before 
carved figures and altars.t Above the high altar 
is, perhaps, the most striking feature, one to 
which our eyes are wholly unaccustomed. It is 
the suspended pyx or little metal box for the 
reserved Sacrament ; it is veiled in a silk 
covering, and is suspended immediately above the 
altar.t 

We see the rood-screen between the chancel 
and body of the church surmounted by a gallery, 
with, perhaps, above that, a beam supporting an 
immense crucifix, with on either side the figures 
of Mary and John; or the beam supporting the 
figures may rest directly on the screen, with no 
gallery at all intervening. 

Now we see the people coming in, and notice 
that some have particular seats to which they 
proceed unhesitatingly, apparently knowing 
them to be their own by some kind of right, in 
some cases by right of payment.§ Almost every 
one in the parish is now present, for the service is 
about to begin. We see them kneeling, the 
garments of the fine lady appearing very gorgeous, 
as is the case with some of the great men and 
fops The apparel, however, of most of the 
people does not strike one as being out of the 
way, excepting that the colours are gay. The 
men we see in hose of white, red, blue, 
&c., tightly drawn over the legs, some with 
boots, some having shoes. A big overall covers 
the upper part of the person, which is in 
some cases gathered in at the waist, but not 
always. Some have their sleeves fitting very 
loosely, whilst others have them closely fitting to 
the arms, the whole being one garment, reaching 
to the thighs, and of red, blue, grey, or any 
colour. The dress of the women might in many 
cases be worn to-day without comment, but the 
hats and head-dresses of either sex are often 
striking and very various. Monks, friars, and 
nuns we see in the distinctive robes of their 
orders.|| The priests and clerks we recognise by 
the tonsure, but their dress is the same as that of 
a, layman.{/ Women we see wearing their head- 
dress, but not so the men.** 

Whether the men and women sat together or 


St. Michael’s Cornhill, allusion is made in 1459 
to the men’s pew and the women’s pew. 

For the appearance of the choir we must go to 
Mr. Micklethwaite. 

‘*The poorer churches had plain benches, 
instead of the expensive stalls. In front of the 
stalls were desks, and sometimes in front of them 
were benches for the singing boys. 


boys. 


used properly to sing the gospel from. 


the altar is the chalice, covered with a veil. 


——-) —_ 


* North’s “‘ English Bells and Bell Lore,” p. 22 





English Text Society, pp. 74, 79, 86. 


Suffolk, the pyx veil remains,” vol. iii., p. 280. 

§ ‘* My body to be buried where I sit at mass.” . T.E 
Pp. 207. 
Churchwardens’ Accounts,” 
** Richard Watier pays 2od. fora pew.” L.C.A., p. 16. 


Chaucer. 
“| See Cutt’s ‘‘ Scenes and Characters.” 
** See Sepulchral Memorials generally. 


altar. For one, however, we have contemporary 


See Myrc’s ‘“ 


as well as documentary evidence. 





mention of them is made, but both are very valuable. 


tions” (Early English Text 
illuminations. 


apart we know not; but in Overall’s Accounts of 


I know of 
no example of desks being provided for singing 
In the middle of the chancel stood a 
lectern, generally with a double desk made to 
turn, on which lay the Antiphoner and Grayle.” 
Mr. Micklethwaite thinks the eagle desk was 


The service has now commenced some time, 
and looking to the altar we see the priest stand- 
ing before it, clad in a white alb and beautiful 
chasuble ; to his right, at the south end of the 
altar, burns a single candle.tt In the centre of 


We notice a priest in the choir who does not 


+t Antiguary, Jan., 1891, and English Guilds, E, 


{ “‘ Item that myn executors cause to be madea newe 
box of silver gilted to hing the blissed Sacrament in above 
the high altar. ‘Testamenta Eboracensia.’ At Hessett in 


. . *9 
The common pews are mentioned in the ‘‘ Ludlow 
Camden Society, p. 12. 


|| Mainly from the coloured plates of Furnivall’s Six Text 


tt Both Mr. Micklethwaite and Mr. Walcott give ample 
reasons for the frequent appearance of two candles on the 
ictures 
nstruc- 
Society) and Medizval 


appear to take a very prominent part in the 
service. He is achantry priest, whose business 
it is to perform the devotions founded by some 
departed parishioner, by whose will the chantry 
priest is to be present at the parish service.* 

All is now over, and we move with others to 
the door, but, though now nearly all are gone, 
we see the priest coming down the church in his 
alb, followed by the clerk, bearing a holy water 
vessel and sprinkler, and clad in a very full 
surplice, with wide sleeves. Down the aisle they 
go till they come to an old grave, when the priest 
sprinkles the grave with holy water, and says the 
Psalm, ‘‘ De profundis,” with its collects. 


++ 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE second general meeting of this Institute 
for the present session was held on Monday 
evening last, at No. 9, Conduit-street, Mr. J. 
Macvicar Anderson, President, in the chair. 

The President stated that an Intermediate 
Examination, to qualify for registration as 
student, was held on ,the 14th and 15th inst., 
and that out of 25 probationers who applied, 
21 were admitted, 20 of whom presented them- 
selves, and were examined. Of these 15 passed, 
and the remaining 5 had been relegated to their 
studies. The 15 placed by the Board of 
Examiners in order of merit were as follows :— 
Walter Brand, Ipswich; Howard John Won- 
nacott, 280, Lordship- lane, S.E.; Edward 
Tylee, 29, Oxford-square, W. ; Frederic Snowden 
Hammond, 1, Circus-place, E.C. ; George Oakley 
Scorer [Lincoln], Abercorn Lodge, Upper Ha- 
milton-terrace ; Frederick Chatterton, 14, Hill- 
marton-road, Camden-road; Richard Harold 
Smith, Redland, Bristol; Osgood Smith, 87, 
Hanley-road, Crouch Hill; Edward Napier 
Hitchcock - Spencer, Ashwell, Herts; David 
Horn, 95, Fitzjohn’s - avenue, N.W.; James 
Jameson Green, West Kirby. Cheshire ; Edgar 
Felix Ware, Exeter; Samuel Percy Andrews, 
Hertford ; Frederick Thomas Grant, Maidstone ; 
Jeremiah Joseph Meagher, Rathmines, Dublin. 
These gentlemen had been registered as 
students, thereby increasing the number already 
on the register to 88, as against 41 last year, and 
17 in 1891. 

The Secretary, Mr. W. H. White, then read 
the paper by Mr. E. Falkener, on ‘‘ The Grecian 
House as described by Vitruvius.” 

Mr. Falkener observed that he had been asked to 
give a paper on a Pompeian house, but as Pompeii 
was a Roman province, it was desirable to consider 
whence Pompeii derived its architecture, and he 
thought it would appear that the Roman house 
had its origin from Greece, not from Etruvia. In 
the first place, the maritime cities around the 
Bay of Naples, of which Pompeii was one, were 
of Greek origin, and, in fact, the Greek language 
was predominant in Southern Italy till after the 
fall of the Western Empire ; the greater part of the 
MSS. found in Herculaneum were Greek, and 
after the conquest of Greece there was a constant 
immigration into Italy of impoverished artists, 
sculptors, architects, and others, through whom 
Greek taste and refinement were introduced into 
Italian houses. Vitruvius thought it looked well 
to go back to the remote Etruscan epoch for the 
origin of the Roman house, and fancied the word 
atrium to have some connexion with Atria, which 
gave its name to the Adriatic Sea; but if it were 
of Etruscan origin, why should it take its name 
from a city on the northern frontier? There 
were no remains of an Etruscan house, and the 
Etruscan tombs suggested nothing in common 
with Vitruvius’s description of a Roman house. 
The paper then went into Vitruvius’s description 
of the Roman house, illustrated by the plan of 
the house of Pausa at Pompeii, which answered 
so precisely to the description of Vitruvius that 
he might have been the architect of it. Mr. 
Falkener then passed to Vitruvius’s description 
of a Grecian house. On this head, not having 
been in Greece, he was dependent for information 
on various Greek friends, of whom he mentions 
sixteen in the Introduction to his Sixth ‘Book. 
These sixteen might each have contributed one 
item to the account, and Vitruvius might have, 
comused them together a good deal in noting 
them down. Mr. Falkener proceeded to analyse 
the result of the description of the Grecian house 
as obtained from the disjointed statements of 
Vitruvius. The most noticeable difference 
between this and the Roman house was that 
according to Vitruvius. the Grecian house 
had no atrium, whereas the atrium, varying in 





* See documents of Medizval chantries, 
+ T. E., v., iv., p. 121, &c. 
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size with the size and importance of the dwelling, 
was the most characteristic and indispensable 
apartment of a Roman house. A plan was given 
of the Grecian house as described by Vitruvius, 
showing a large vestibulum surrounded by a 
colonnade, a pillared au/a beyond, entered by a 
narrow passage between the faberna, and with 
smaller aude for guests on each side, and ending 
in asmaller apartment called the prostas, on either 
side of which were the thalamos and amphi- 
thalamos. This aula or peristylion was called the 
andronitis, because the men carried on their 
affairs there uninterrupted by the women. 
Through the frostas was reached the peristylion 
proper, with a fountain in the centre within the 
colonnade, and projecting bays or ecé to right and 
left. This was the eyneconitis to which the women 
had free access. The vestibulum was evidently a 
large, fine court, being described by such epithets 
as **magnificent” and ‘‘royal”: but Vitruvius 
seemed to have made the mistake of limiting it to 
the small open lobby in front of the door, whereas 
in reality it was probably a cortz/e or courtyard. 
The peristyle of the Grecian house seemed to have 
been practically what Vitruvius calls a Corinthian 
atrium, but with a colonnade round three sides 
only, the fourth side being occupied with the wall 
and pilasters of the frostas, and it had no alz on 
either hand like the Roman atrium, and no 
impluvium ; hence, not unnaturally, Vitruvius did 
not recognise it as an atrium, and said the 
Greeks had no atrium; but in the essentials 
of an atrium, in being a colonnaded chamber, 
open in the centre, it resembled the Roman 
apartment so. called. The thalamos in 
the Greek house was placed just where the 
Romans placed the hymeneal chamber ; the peri- 
style in the rear, called by the Greeks the 
gaconytis, corresponded with the peristyle and its 
adjacent apartments in the Roman house, called 
by Vitruvius the private portion of the house. It 
was not to be supposed however in either case 
that the women slept on the ground floor. Even 
in the Homeric period the Greek women had 
their upper story, their ‘vzepwoyr, and similarly the 
Roman women had their cenaculum on the upper 
floor. Another feature of the Grecian house was 
the small suites of apartments for guests, 
called by Vitruvius the 4ospitalia, on each 
side of the aula, and connected with it 
and with each other by a passage called the 
mesaulos, sometimes erroneously confounded with 
metaulos, which was the door of the fauces oppo- 
site the entrance of the aula. Now, Aospitalza of 
the same description were found in Pompeian 
houses, of which an example was shown in the 
plan of the *‘ house of the great fountain,” about 
which also the author made some interesting 
remarks in regard to the alterations and gradual 
cutting up and re-arranging of the property which 
could be traced from the remains. Thus we found 
the Roman house was copied from the Greek house ; 
the vestibulum was in common; the prothyron 
of the Greeks became the ostium of the Romans ; 
the diathyra of the Greeks the prothyrum of the 
Romans; the aule became the atrium; the 
hypethron the compluvium; the prostas the 
tablinum; the thalamos the lectus genialis; 
the metaulos the fauces; the hyperoon the 
coenaculum ; and the peristyle, xystus, tric- 
linium, and other parts were incommon. The 
paper concluded by a kind of postscript on the 
subject of the hypzethral temple, arguing that 
all objections to this view of the Greek Temple 
only served to confute one another ; and that as 
our churches were lit in the same manner as our 
houses, so the Greek temples were lit in the same 
manner as their abodes, the hypzethral opening of 
the atrium having its counterpart in that of the 
temple. 





In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. F. C. Penrose said the subject was not one 
he had particularly studied, but with Mr. 
Falkener’s representations the subject really 
received a great measure of light, his analysis of 
Vitruvius’s derivation of the Greek house being 
quite admirable. It was evident that the Greek 
house, of the period that Vitruvius spoke of, was 
derived by direct evolution from the earliest 
houses mentioned by Homer, and such other 
authorities as might be brought to supply an 
account of these early houses. In the account 
of the house of Ulysses, in which a great part of the 
action of the Odyssey took place, a good deal could 
be made out, and no one had thrown more light 
upon it than Professor Jebb had in his account of 
the Homeric times. The Professor devoted a 
chapter to a description of the Homeric house, 
which was well worth reading. In that case it 
was evident that the entrance was by a door 
into the court-yard, in which a series of things 


took place. The oxen were brought there to be 
slaughtered, and it was what in the North of 
England would be called a ‘‘ crew-yard.” Then, 
luckily, at Tiryns there were houses of the period, 
remaining in their foundations to a great extent, 
and though these had been rather interfered with 
by more recent structures, still the main concep- 
tion of the house could be made out. He under- 
stood that Mycenz and Troy supplied some 
further illustrations, but the house at Tiryns was 
the great text by which the account in Homer 
could be assisted. It was not identical with 
the account in Homer, but the entrance there was 
in a court. He then proceeded to the portico 
and to theaula, or large paved court, with pillars 
on each side, representing distinctly the aula in 
which the suitors of Penelope were accustomed to 
carouse. It was there that Ulysses standing on the 
threshold, was able to shoot his arrows to destroy 
them. In the case of Tiryns it was apparent, though 
not certain, that the house of the women was on 
the side, while in the Homeric house it must 
have been at the back. It was curious that the 
only illustration we have of the Greek house was 
from that early period, and it might be hoped 
that more light would be thrown on the subject 
by future excavations. We have by no means 
got everything which could be discovered in that 
way, and some veritable plans of the later period 
of Greek times might be unearthed at such a 
likely spot as Ephesus. There, a great part of 
the city had been covered with mud, by the river, 
to a depth of 20 or 30 ft., so that it was extremely 
hopeful that some day a Greek house of the 
fourth or fifth century B.c., or even of a later date, 
might be brought to light. He should be very 
sorry to attack any one of Mr. Falkener’s points 
on the subject of. his interpretation of Vitruvius, 
and as to the Greek or Roman houses, because in 
the case of the Roman house he was on safe 
ground, having the houses at Pompeii to work on. 
With regard to what Mr. Falkener had said sub- 
sequently, on the matter of the hypzthrum, it 
would be prudent to reserve any remarks on that 
subject until after the Greek and Roman houses 
had been discussed. He had pleasure in proposing 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Falkener for his admirable 
paper. 

Dr. Murray said he understood that one of the 
chief points in Mr. Falkener’s argument was the 
identity of the Roman atrium with the Greek 
peristyle. That seemed to be one of the impor- 
tant parts of the question, and he seemed to say 
it had been strongly disbelieved ; but in the book 
he (the speaker) was accustomed to refer to, viz., 
the German book of Nissen, the author pointed 
out the similarity of the Roman atrium to the 
Greek peristyle. That author set to work in a 
different way to Mr. Falkener. He did not 
trouble with the later house of Pansa, and others 
of the sort, but went back to numerous remains 
of the small limestone houses in. Pompeii of one 
story, each with a single court and chambers 
round it. These houses he traced back to about 
300 B.C., and got away out of the atmosphere of 
Vitruvius. A rich man who had a little house, 
kept his original atrium, turned his neighbour’s 
atrium into a peristyle, and might go on acquiring 
house after house, but always adding a new peri- 
style, not a new atrium. As to the derivation of 
the word ‘‘ atrium,” they knew that the Greek 
word péAaGpoy was substantially the same 
word as the Latin ‘‘atrium.” He did not think 
there was any other point he could follow with 
advantage, except the identification of the atrium 
with the peristyle. 

Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock said he had much 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Falkener. ‘Within the last three or four years, 
Dr. Flinders Petrie had brought to notice several 
ground-plans of Egyptian houses, showing many 
points very similar to those referred to that even- 
ing. There was also in one of the plans a very 
curious arrangement of access to the women’s 
apartments, the men appearing to have one 
entrance, and the women another. 

Professor Aitchison said as far as the Roman 
house went he had very little to say, as it was so 
well known, although one would like to know 
more about the exact uses to which the rooms 
were put. There was one little point he might 
notice, and that was the use of the words 
compluvium and impluvium. As far as he had 
been able to make out, they both meant the same 
thing, viz., a skylight. When one spoke of a 
skylight now, one generally meant a frame with 
glass in it, but it really meant a hole in the roof, 
just as in the case of the great eye in the dome of 
the Pantheon. It was, however, supposed that 
glass was occasionally employed. He believed 
that impluvium was the literary term, which 
writers of eminence used, but Vitruvius, being an 








architect, no doubt knew the technical term, and 
used the word compluvium. In a play of 
Terence the word impluvium was used as: the 
place where Jupiter came in, and it was most 
distinctly stated that his plays were translated 
from the Greek. In Plautus’ plays this opening 
was Called the impluvium, but these plays might 
be like some of our own plays, which were adapted 
from the French with English habits put in plage 
of French ones. Wilkins, when he found some. 
thing in Vitruvius which did not agree with his 
preconceived opinions, said it was evidently a 
mistake made by some ignorant scribe in copying 
the work. Mr. Falkener, however, had gone 
further and had said that Vitruvius himself knew 
nothing about it. They might hope that ap 
illustrated edition of Vitruvius might turn yp 
some day from some place hitherto unexplored, 
or that they might find some city which had been 
overflown by a river, as Mr. Penrose had said, 
Sybaris, for example, with ruins of sufficient extent 
to show what the houses of Vitruvius’ time were 
like. Mr. Falkener had allowed himself a rather 
free hand in the matter, but, at the same time, 
they were very much obliged to him; for this 
Greek house had been an exercise for architects 
from time immemorial. As Mr. Falkener at the 
end had reverted to his theory about the lighting 
of Greek temples, the speaker was bound to say 
something about it. The hypethral temple they 
must admit, because Vitruvius distinctly said that 
there were temples erected to Jove, to lightning 
and to the heavens, to the sun and to the moon, 
which were open to the sky ; and it was known 
that the Kaaba at Mecca was originally hypeethral, 
being covered in the days of Mahomet. But 
Mr. Falkener’s theory was quite different. He 
said they knew there were hypzthral temples, and 
that as Vitruvius gave no account of the lighting 
of temples not hypzethral, they were consequently 
all hypeethral. The speaker did not quite follow 
that logic. No doubt many of the theories men- 
tioned by Mr. Falkener were made on the spur of 
the moment, but it was not to be supposed that 
men like Mr. Penrose and Dr. Dorpfeld, who were 
the greatest authorities on such subjects, had not 
made 2 careful study of all the literature on the 
subjects and of all the examples they had an 
opportunity of seeing. They were much in 
debted to Mr. Falkener for his paper and for 
the trouble he had taken about the Roman and 
Greek houses, and also for again drawing their 
attention to the vexed point of the lighting of the 
great temples. 

Mr. Penrose said he had reserved any remarks 
he had to make on the hypeethral temples until after 
the question of the Greek houses had been dealt 
with. Professor Aitchison had anticipated nearly 
everything he had to say, but it was more than 
clear that Vitruvius, whether or not he was 
accepted as a guide in anything he described, gave 
an honest record of evidence on the subject. 
Therefore, when he told us that there were 
temples of various kinds, calling one of these kinds 
only, hyprethral, we should suppose from his 
description that the temples of smaller size were 
not hypzethral. We were left to consider then 
how the temples could have been lighted without 
this skylight. The doors were very large, 
would, no doubt, admit a great deal of light, 
when the sun was rising in their direction 
Vitruvius gave the hint that on those occasions, 
when the worshippers were making their orisons 
at sunrise, the gods would appear to rise from 
their seats, and that was just what a person 
in a state of religious ecstasy might fancy, 
for, when the sudden sunrise struck the statue, It 
would appear to enlarge, and almost to mist 
That was in favour of the idea, that generally 
speaking, the sun coming in at the eastern door 
shone upon the statue, and that that was the mail 
lighting of the temples. Again, in the case of the 
crys-elephantine statue, it would be impossible to 
keep it from the rain, if there were a large opel: 
ing of the kind. The deluges of rain which fell 
at Athens were very great—in fact, he remem 
bered once, when at the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympus at Athens, before the ground was made 
up as it was now, a sudden. rain formed quite 4 
large pond of some depth in front of the temple 
Such a shower, therefore, would have fallen {a 
the statue, or near it, and injured it to a grea 
extent, if it were only protected by awnings. 
was, therefore, clear that, where elaborate statué 
were introduced, they must have been protecté 
by a roof from the elements. : 


Professor Aitchison added that when Pausanias 
spoke of visiting the interior of the Partheno® 
and the Temple of Jupiter Olympius at Olympl 
he mainly confined his description of the isi 
to the statue and its pedestal, which rather 1 


as if he got the best light there. 
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Mr. H. H. Statham said that he had come 

to the mecting with the distinct intention 
of making a protest against the _ insidious 
postscript which he believed was the saison 
détre of Mr. Falkener’s learned and interesting 
paper; the argument being this: The Roman 
atrium had an opening at the top; the 
Roman atrium was copied from the Greek ; the 
Greek, having an opening in the top of* his 
own house, would be likely to put one in the 
top of his temple. As to the arguments 
against such an arrangement as was shown in Mr. 
alkener’s illustration, Professor Aitchison and 

tr. Penrose had said nearly all that need be 

said; but there was one very striking argument 
oh Mr. Penrose omitted to mention, and with 
: Ich his hame had been connected—viz., the 
“fy much increased iniportance which had 
a sien lately to the idea of orientation 
ri “sig of the Egyptian but of the Greek 
sma es; and, of course, if the temples 
aie r degre built so as to be orien- 
the a that immediately connected them with 
rade 1ea of being lighted by the rising sun, and 
shed.a reason why a door might have been 





considered sufficient without any other means of 
lighting. There was another point he had noticed 
in several discussions that had been reported on 
this subject at different times. Over and over 
again, in discussing the subject of hypzethral 
lighting, people referred to Pausanias’s description 
of a temple, and said ‘‘ Pausanias says nothing 
“about the lighting.” But surely it might 
have occurred to people that if Pausanias 
often spoke of temples, and said nothing 
about the lighting, it was because there was 
nothing tosay. He thought that was a strong 
argument in favour of the idea that these temples 
were really lighted from the door and not from 
any windows, the position of which none of us 
could arrange satisfactorily. And he wished to 
enter a protest against that illustration in Mr. 
Falkener’s paper from another point of view. 
Mr. Falkener complained very truly of the 
terrible trench which the late Mr. Fergusson cut 
along the roof of the Parthenon at each side, which, 
from any position, must have been the greatest 
eyesore, not to speak of the fact that there was no 
sort of coin representation of anything of the kind. 
But if Mr. Faikener objected to Fergusson’s longi- 


tudinal trench, he (the'speaker) objected just as 
much to his slash across the roof.. How would it 
look from the outside? A great piece cut off from 
the middle of the roof! . And from the inside it 
had the most commonplace and _ ill-considered 
appearance ; it looked like an afterthought, and 
he should entirely refuse to believe that the 
Greeks could have treated such a building as the 
Parthenon in such a way, even supposing 
they wanted to light it from the top, which 
most people now agreed they probably did not. 
He had understood from the Secretary that Mr. 
Falkener’s drawing of the interior of the Par- 
thenon, lighted in this way, was to form the 
frontispiece to the next volume of the 7vams- 
actions. He hoped that would be reconsidered. 
Put in its proper place as an illustration to the 
paper it would be all right; but if used as a 
frontispiece many readers would imagine that the 
Institute were giving their sanction to an idea 
which was now quite out of date. 

Professor Kerr remarked that the house of 
Pansa, as delineated on the screen, gave a very 
striking illustration of the origin of the Latin 
house. The difference between the Latin and 
the Teutonic house was radically this—that the 
Latin house surrounded a court, while the Gothic 
or Teutonic house surrounded a hall. There was 
no hall in the Eastern or Greek house. They 
would observe that the central feature of the plan 
was the peristyle, which was a courtyard open to 
the sky, with the exception of a colonnade round 
it. In order to find access to the central apart- 
ments, there was in the house of Pansa the 
atrium, or what might be called the entrance- 
hall, shown in Mr. Falkener’s Greek plan. 
This idea was supported by what Mr. Penrose 
had said, the outer courtyard corresponding to 
our forecourt. Then, at the back was the garden, 
and between the garden and the peristyle was, 
in the house of Pansa, what he took to be 
atriclinium. Inthe Greek house, Mr. Falkener 
referred to the Cyzicene triclinium, which was a 
room opening upon the garden on three sides, 
and appropriated to the eastern or southern 
menage, as distinguished from the Gothic plan 
which we follow, and of which the hall was the 
central feature. It seemed to him that this plan 
of the Roman and Gothic house was very 
instructive. The same idea was still carried out 
by the Spaniards, French, and Italians to the 
present day, whereas all the Teutonic nations 
described the court entirely as a living and 
covered hall. 

The President, in putting the vote of thanks to 
the meeting, said that it seemed to be impossible 
to deal with Greek architecture without turning 
to the problem of the hypzethral temple. He drew 
attention to Mr. Falkener’s beautiful drawings, 
and hoped the vote of thanks would include Mr. 
White, who had so well read and explained the 
paper. 

The vote of thanks was then put, and carried 
by acclamation. 

Mr. Phené Spiers said that he understood that 
Mr. Falkener had made a large number of 
drawings in Egypt and Greece, but he had never 
heard that those drawings had been exhibited. 
If, as a sequel to this paper, Mr. Falkener would 
consent to allow some of his drawings to be 
exhibited, they would be of great advantage and 
interest, especially to students. 

The President announced that the next meeting 
of the Institute would be held on December 4, 
and would be a business meeting. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


a 


PANEL FOR ALTAR-PIECE. 


TuHis bas-relief, executed by Miss E. M. 
Rope, is intended as a suggestion for a panel in 
an altar-piece, or possibly to be worked out on a 
much larger scale in the manner Of the Della 
Robbia reliefs which fill the whole end of a 
chapel near Siena. The words are meant to be 





illustrated from a child’s point of view. 


The panel is exhibited at the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition. : 


—_—_——_t—— 


SALE OF PROPERTY, FLEET-STREET.—The free- 
holds of Nos. 83-4-5, Fleet-street, will shortly be 
offered for sale by auction. No. 85 is well-known 
as the offices of our contemporary Punch. It stands 
at the corner of St. Bride’s-avenue, a thoroughfare 
which was made under the superintendence of J: B. 
Papworth, architect, after the fire of November 14, 
1824. Until that time some houses in Fileet-street 
intercepted a view of the church. In his ‘‘ Curiosities 
of London,” Timbs says this improvement cost 





10,0007. 
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 SLONDON COUNTY. COUNCIL: 

. THe usual weekly meeting of the London 
County’ Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County’ Hall, Spring Gardens, Mr. John Hutton, 
Chairman, presiding. - 

Fair Wages.—The adjourned report of the 
Special Committee on Fair Wages Clause -in 
Contracts was considered. The Committee 
reported as follows :~ ! | 


‘* We have to report that we have, in pursuance 
of the reference from the Council on December 16, 
1892, considered the questions raised by the follow- 
ing motion and amendment :— 

* Moved by Mr. Ward, seconded by Mr. Benn—That the 
following additional standing order be made—Where there 
is no trades union to fix the minimum wages in any trade 
in London the Council shall itself fix the minimum rate of 
wages to be paid.’ 

‘Amendment moved by Mr. F. Harrison, seconded by 
Mr. Costelloe—That the following be added to the motion 
—‘* But there shall not be entered in the Council's list any 
rate of wages less than 6d. per hour for men, or any hours 
of labour more than ten hours per day.”’ 

We are of opinion that there should be a stand- 
ing order to the effect moved by Mr. Ward, but that 
its scope should be extended to include the hours 
and conditions of labour as well as the rates of pay, 
and that its operation should not be restricted to 
London. We think the addition of the words sug- 
gested in Mr. Harrison’s amendment is rendered 
unnecessary by the fact that the Council has, on the 
recommendation of the Works Committee, adopted 
a list of rates of wages and hours of labour, framed 
after communication with the trades unions and 
employers of labour, the minimum rate of wages in 
which is 6d. per hour, and it appears to us unde- 
sirable in framing such a standing order as that pro- 
posed to in any way fetter the discretion of the 
Council. Our recommendation is therefore— 

* That the following additional standing order be made— 
Where there is no trades union to fix the minimum wages 
in any trade, the Council shall itself fix the minimum rate 
of wages to be paid, the maximum hours to be worked, and 
the conditions to be observed.’ 

With this recommendation we complete the dis- 
charge of the references which have from time to 
time been made to us by the Council.” 

Mr. A. Arnold moved an amendment to insert 
the words ‘‘in London” after ‘‘ wages in any 
trade.” There were, he said, about 10,000 
trades in the country, the majority being outside 
London ; how, therefore, would it be possible to 
carry out the recommendation ? 

Lord Farrer seconded the amendment. The 
.esolution proposed, he said, that they should fix 
for themselves the minimum rate of wages, the 
conditions and the hours of labour for every 
article they were going to buy. The resolution 
would fetter whatever committee had to carry it 
ae effect, and would, in fact, be an impossible 
task. , 

The amendment having been negatived after 
considerable discussion, 

Sir John Lubbock moved that the words “‘ rate 
of wages recognised, and in practice obtained,” be 
substituted for the words ‘‘ the minimum rate of 
wages to be paid.” 

The amendment having been accepted, 

Mr. Doake moved, and Mr. Hubbard seconded, 
to add the following words—‘‘ but in London, no 
rate for men shall be less than 6d. an hour.” 

Sir J. Lubbock said that if the amendment 
were adopted, they would greatly enhance the 
difficulty of any man who had had the mis- 
fortune to meet with an accident obtaining 
-employment. 

he amendment was ultimately negatived, and 
the recommendation of the Committee, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

Repaving of Waterloo Bridge.—The Works 
Committee were granted powers to close 
Waterloo Bridge while it is being paved with 
wood. Captain Probyn suggested that the bridge 
might be repaved in longitudinal sections, traffic 
being allowed to pass over the bridge, and so 
prevent the block of traffic in the Strand ; but Mr. 
Lyon, the Chairman of the Committee, said that 
the work could be more expeditiously done in the 
manner suggested. It would be carried on night 
and day. 

Locomotion in London.—The Public Health 
and Housing Committee reported that they had 
under comisideration the best means of obtaining 
information on the question of locomotion in 
London, including railways, tramways, omnibuses, 
and steamboats. They recognised that the subject 
was one of supreme importance from sanitary, 
social, and commercial standpoints. The popula- 
tion and area of London being far beyond that of 
any other city, the distances to be covered were 
so great. that travelling facilities had become a 
necessity for all classes.. The large increase of 
value which had taken place in business premises 
mate it essential to provide house accommodation 
on cheaper land than was available in business 


| localities. Moreover, from the great extension of 


industrial establishments, it had become physi- 
cally impossible to provide house accommodation 
in the neighbourhood of their employment for 
such multitudes as were now engaged in the 
industries of London. From a health point of 
view the question was equally pressing. The 
mean death-rate in different groups of districts of 
the Metropolis, during the seven years ended 


1891, was as follows— 
Persons Mean death 


per acre, rate. 

1885-91. 

Districts with a density of under 4o...... 1527 

9 », from 40 to 8o...... 19 ‘04 

»» ae 19°24 

» 997. gp ee OO BRO... sce 22°60 

» ‘ 9» over 160...... 23°88 
County o ; 
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The erection of model dwellings had done much 
to improve sanitation, yet there was no known 
method by which population could be crowded as 
in London without danger to health and loss of 
life. Additional air space was essential, which 
could only be given by extending the area of occu- 
pation. This was impossible within the business 
limits of London ; room must be sought outside 
the limits, and improved means of locomotion 
provided. They found that there was increased 
difficulty in re-housing the working classes dis- 
placed by housing schemes. It was rarely 
possible to satisfactorily re-house more than half 
the number displaced. This was a great hard- 
ship to the workman whose work lay in London 
and inevitably led to overcrowding in the neigh- 
bourhood of the area which was the subject of a 
scheme. It could not be doubted that the above- 
mentioned evils might be obviated or at any rate 
lessened by cheap and rapid transit to and from 
the suburbs, where land was cheaper and not 
over-built. The chief reliance for relieving 
London from overcrowding must be upon rail- 
ways. Tramcars, omnibuses, and steamboats, 
were, however, essential parts of a general system 
of locomotion, and should be considered in con- 
nection with railways. The improvements which 
had recently been made in the construction of 
railways opened up opportunitities which should 
be utilised on a general system for passenger 
railways throughout the metropolis and adjacent 
country districts. The Council might well be 
provided with a general outline of a scheme to 
develop a considerable extension of cheap rail- 
way transit. They believed the best and only 
means of obtaining the information for the pur- 
poses of a complete report was by engaging the 
services of a skilled engineer who would go 
thoroughly into the matter. It might also be 
necessary to employ a competent surveyor. They 
believed that might be done for about 500/., and 
they recommended accordingly. The recom- 
mendation was agreed to. 

Appointment of District Surveyor. —On the 
recommendation of the Building Act Committee, 
Mr. B. Dicksee was appointed district surveyor 
for East Newington and part of St. George-the- 
Martyr, Southwark. 


Improvements Committee reported that the 
Shaftesbury Memorial Fountain had been con- 
siderably improved by the lowering of the 
surrounding wall, and they sought permission to 
remove it altogether. The recommendation, 
however, was referred back. 

Another Open Space.—The Council agreed, on 
the recommendation of the Parks Committee, to 
contribute a sum not exceeding 2,000/. towards 
the cost (6,400/.) of acquiring as an open space 
about 8 acres of land at Manor-lane, Lee. 

After transacting other business the Council 
adjourned soon after 7 o'clock. 


————} <> }>—___— 


A VETERAN SURVEYOR.—Mr. Henry Cooper, the 
senior partner of the firm of Messrs. Henry Cooper 
& Sons, Quantity Surveyors, Reading, who has been 
continuously employed in the practice of his pro- 
fession more than fifty-six years, originally measured 
up the work in various bridges on the main line of 
the Great Western, when they were built in 1837, 
and has recently been engaged in again measuring 
up the work on these same bridges, which have been 
reconstructed or widened now that the railway has 
been converted from two tracks to four tracks. 

PROPOSED ELECTRIC-LIGHTING OF CHELTEN- 
HAM.—On the 15th inst. an inquiry was held’ by 
Colonel Hasted, R.E., Local Government Board 
Inspector, at Cheltenham, into the application by 
the Corporation for leave to borrow 16,000/. for the 
paper of electric lighting in the borough. The 

orough Surveyor (Mr. J. Hall, C.E.) afterwards 
gave estimates, and explained the scheme of 
lighting, which is to be the alternate current system,, 








as recommended by Professors Ayrton and Preece. 
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The Shaftesbury Memorial Fountain.—The 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS,—Jp 
connexion with the Manchester Society of 
Architects a conversazione was held on Tues 
at the Literary and Philosophical Society jn 
George-street. The President of the Society, 
Mr. E. Salomons, who took the chair, spoke of 
the importance of architecture, and said he 
thought it was most desirable that the public 
generally should have a little more knowledge of 
what architects did, and what architecture was, 
A great many people seemed to think that an 
architect was a sort of superior builder. If the 
public only desired better houses they could have 
them. The question of cost, he was afraid, 
always seemed to get into the way, and the 
assistance of an architect was not sought. If the 
public only tried it, he thought they would be 
surprised to find that it was in the end cheaper 
to employ an architect and get a really good 
house. The Mayor of Salford, Mr. Alderman 
W. H. Bailey, said he thought it would pay if a 
society like the Manchester Society of Architects 
got up a subscription and sent the Corporations of 
Manchester and Salford to Holland, Germany, up 
the Rhine, to Nice, and:to Monte Carlo to see 
the beautiful places and the beautiful houses in 
which people lived. The contrast between the 
houses in the back streets of Manchester and 
Salford and the beautiful little cottages in Holland 
was very great. Architects owed a great duty to 
the public in trying to cultivate a taste for 
beautiful houses. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 


SocieTty.—The eighteenth session of this Society ' 


was opened on Monday at the Law Institute, 
Albion-place, Leeds, when Mr. George Bertram 
Bulmer, F.R.I.B.A., who for the second time 
has been elected to the presidental chair, delivered 
his address. Their Society, said the President, 
was established for the promotion of honourable 
practice and the education of pupils, and he urged 
his fellow members to keep this two-fold 
character of their constitution in mind. An 
architect must take his fee, and therewith be 
content, he said, otherwise bribery and corruption 
would enter in ; and it was for the public to see 
that a sufficient guzad pro guo was offered for 
services confidential and skilful. It was also for 
the architect to see that his fee was sufficient, so 
that there might be no possible excuse for 
accepting commission other than from his client, 
If public bodies forced upon them competition in 
fees, their ‘‘ practice” would then, he feared, 
become ‘‘ business,” of which ‘‘ Diamond cut 
diamond ” was the motto. Let the Society foster 
the principle of *‘ Architecture a profession and an 
art.” The etiquette of the profession should also 
be observed. He trusted all the provincial 
societies would join with the R.I.B.A. in 
controlling irregular proceedings. As totheoretical 
knowledge, they were likely to have no lack, for, 
as a means to that end, the parent body had this 
year carried into effect a plan of dividing the 
country into provinces, each having an_ allied 
society as its centre. This division into districts 
was primarily for educational purposes, but 
co-lateral advantages would .ensue ; for through 
the allied societies the Institute would be able to 
regulate more stringently the practice of its 
members, and circulate for consideration any 
proposed reforms for increasing its own efficiency. 
One could not but believe that the R.I.B.A, 
having established compulsory examination, and 
divided the country into educational districts, 
would complete the machinery by forming @ 
system of educational classes, with certified 
instructors, in the various parts of _ the 
country where students most do congregate. 
Referring to the laying out of City Square, he 
regretted that the solution of the problem was 
still in the repose of the unknown. He hoped 
that the matter would be placed in competent 
hands. In reference to the smoke nuisance, the 
Pregident suggested as a means of abating it that 
every smoke flue in a house should be connected 
to one shaft where the smoke could be dealt with 
scientifically, and the more easily so in cases 
where the dwellings were erected in one block. 
With regard to the advertising nuisance, it was 
no chimera to suppose that a large part of the 
present -extravagant advertising could be swept 


away. Edinburgh and Aberdeen did not tolerate 


coarse placards and unesthetic hoardings, nor 

Paris and Rouen. Speaking of architectural att, 
he said it was not a mere trick of the pencil, but 
must be based on sound principles, which were 


the expression of a logical reasoning faculty, if it ~ 


was to satisfy the intellectual observer. In erect: 


ing a building of importance, the work of meny 
crafts had to be introduced, and it was the duty 
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— 
of the architect to secure, as far’ as possible, 
complete harmony amongst those by designing all 
the details himself in every trade, or by exercising 
, power of selection which could only be arrived 
at by long and severe training, else his work 
would become a museum of crafts, and not a 
homogeneous work of art. A vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Bulmer, on the motion of Mr. 
Ww. Watson (Wakefield), seconded by Mr. W. J. 
Mettam (Leeds). The prize offered by the Society 
for design was awarded to Mr. T. D. Brooks, 
and that for construction to Mr. C. W. Tomlinson, 
There was no competition for the silver medal. 

CARLISLE ARCHITECTURAL, ENGINEERING, 
snp SURVEYING ASSOCIATION.—At the meeting 
of this Association, held on the 15th inst., 
in the Town Hall, a lecture was given by 
Mr. F. J. Nichols, C.E., on ‘* The Laying and 
Jointing of Sewer-pipes.” The various forms of 
sewers and the materials used in the manufacture 
of pipes and laying of sewers, as also the necessary 
timbering required in the trenches, according to 
the nature of the ground, were fully explained ; 
and the lecturer concluded with a description of 
some of the many forms of joints to sewer-pipes 
with the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
each. The lecture was amply illustrated by 
diagrams and models. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—The opening meeting of this Association for 
the present season was held on the 15th inst. in 
the Royal Institution, Edinburgh, Mr. W. W. 
Previous to 
undertaking the business of the evening, the 
President made a feeling reference to the death of 
Mr...John M/‘Lachlan, architect, which had 
occurred since their last meeting. For a long 
number of years he had been a member of the 
Association ; he had at one time been President, 
and had always been anxious to do anything in 
its interests. The President then delivered his 
opening address, taking as his subject ‘‘ Holyrood 
Abbey and Palace.” He said he had not selected 
the subject because he had much that was new to 
tell them about Holyrood, but because, in his 
opinion, the building was the most interesting in 
all Scotland. Mr. Robertson’s address was 
illustrated by means of lime light views, and the 
first being displayed, he said they would observe 
there were three buildings, each differing from 
the other in character, age, and history. The 
first was the ruined fragment of the old Abbey ; 
the second, the solid tower of the old Palace 
built by James IV. ; and the third, the Palace 
built by Charles II. The ruins of the Abbey 
were then dealt with and examined in detail, both 
from the outside and inside, and a short historical 
sketch of the Abbey was given from its foundation 
by King David in 1128 at the foot of the Castle 
rock, through the period when it declined to the 
position of a parish church, down till the present 
time. The richness in the variety and detail of 
the architecture were entered into and explained. 
Dealing with the Palace, slides were shown of the 
quadrangle, as well as of some of the oak ceilings 
and mantelpieces in the interior of the building, 
and the address was concluded by the exhibition 
of a number of old plans of the building and its 
adjustments. Mr. Robertson was awarded a 
hearty vote of thanks for his address. 

THE GLascow ScHooL oF ART.—The 
second lecture of a series on ‘Italian Archi- 
tecture,” by Mr. W. J. Anderson, A.R.I.B.A., 
arranged for by the directors of the Glasgow 
School of Art, was delivered on the 15th inst., 
in the Corporation Galleries, the special -division 
treated of being the Early Christian and Medizeval 
Architecture of Italy. 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE.—At an examination 
for Inspectors of Nuisances, held at N ewcastle-upon- 
Tyne on the roth and 11th inst., 1893, twenty-five 
candidates presented themselves. The following 
ten candidates were certified, as regards their sani- 
tary knowledge, competent to discharge the duties 
of Inspectors of Nuisances :—Percy A. Aubin, St. 
Helier's, Jersey; William Ellwood, Brigham, 
Cockermouth ; John Hedley Mole, East Boldon, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; John Gill Muse, Kil- 
marnock ; William Carnegi Orkney, Moncrieffe, 
P erth ; Charles Robson, North Shields ; Hugh 
sane Rugg, Poplar, London, EF. ; George Symon, 
Hoastle-upon-Tyne ; Fred R. Turnbull, West 
peenool ; and Marmaduke Temple Wilson, 
Alnwick, 
pr cHOOLs, WOLVERHAMPTON.—On the 14th inst. 

€ memorial stone was laid of. the new schools in 
panerion with St. Luke’s Church,  Blakenhall. 
i 1€ new building, which adjoins the present schools, 
i intended to serve as a boys’ school, and when 
ompleted will accommodate about 130 scholars. 
ager ne ‘y ft. by 22 ft. The builder 

ir. Hi. Goush alverhn’ ie 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The opening meeting of the Session was held 
on November 15, Mr. Allon Wyon, F.S.A., 
Treasurer, in the chair. Mr. R. Quick exhibited 
some interesting antiquities recently found in 
Egypt, among which was a finely-carved face in 
sycamore wood, Mr. Oliver described the brass 
of William Brian, ob. 1395, at Seal, Kent. The 
monument is in perfect condition, and the figure 
is represented in plate armour. Mr. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., reported that the recent de- 
molitions close up to the Roman Bath, Strand- 
lane, had not revealed any evidence of Roman 
work adjoining to it on any part of the south 
side. Mr. Cecil Davis described the curious seat 
in St. Nicholas Church, made for the craft of 
Bakers—‘*‘ Baxters” in 1607. It is remarkable 
for having each of its panels filled with a mer- 
chants’ mark. A full-sized drawing was ex- 
hibited. Mr. J. M. Wood described some 
excavations now in progress for the waterworks 
supply at Colchester, and exhibited a large col- 
lection of fragments of Samian ware, ornamented 
with figures of gladiators, &c., which were found 
during the progress of the works. The first 
paper was on the Parish Church of Leeds, Kent, 
by the Rev. J. Cave Browne. The fabric is an 
interesting building containing some good features 
of Norman work, but in the recent restoration 
several Saxon windows were found, each having 
deep splays inside and out. Some of the masonry 
is formed of what has been called tufa, which 
proves to be a light deposit of lime which is dug 
in the locality. The fine screen, now partially 
restored, was described by Mr. Saunders, who 
exhibited a drawing showing it in its perfect con- 
dition. Several photographs of the church were 
also exhibited. The fabric is close to the site of 
Leeds Priory, of which there are no remains 
visible above ground, but the church was shown 
by documentary evidence to be of earlier founda- 
tion. The second paper was on Merchants’ 
Marks, by H. Syer Cuming, Esq., F.S.A. (Scot.). 
The history of these curious signs was traced, 
and the paper was illustrated by sketches of 
various examples, most of which were found 
either in the River Thames or in excavations on 
the site of old Steelyard in Thames-street. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


BOARD SCHOOL, BOLE HILL, NEAR SHEF- 
FIELD.—At the usual monthly meeting of the Shef- 
field School Board, on the 16th inst., the Buildings 
Committee reported that they had examined 
twelve sets of plans and designs submitted by 
Sheffield architects in competition for the pro- 
posed school at Bole Hill, and they had also 
considered the report of Mr. Robson, the adjudi- 
cator. The committee recommended that the 
plans marked ‘‘ Toledo” be accepted and 
adopted, and that the premiums of 15/. and 1o/. 
offered to architects other than the author of the 
accepted plans, whose plans were considered 
second and third in the order of merit, be 
awarded to the authors of plans marked 
‘* Standard” and ‘‘ Bell Hag,” provided that 
they fulfilled the conditions, but that in the event 
of there not being ‘‘other architects,” as set 
forth in the instructions, the awards be made 
either to the author of plans marked ‘* Artemis” 
or the author of ** Spot in Circle.”—Mr. Adams 
moved as an amendment that the plans marked 
‘‘Artemis” be accepted. The Rev. T. W. 
Holmes seconded the amendment; but it was 
defeated, and the Committee’s recommendation 
adopted. It was then announced that the 
accepted plans were those sent in by Mr. W. J. 
Hale. The plans marked ‘‘Standard,” and 
securing the award of 15/., were submitted by 
Mr. C. J. Innocent, and the 10/. award was 
given to the *‘ Bell Hag” plans, which were sent 
in by Messrs. Hamsoll & Patterson. 
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A SMALLPOX HOSPITAL FOR LEEDS.—At a 
meeting of the members of the Sanitary Committee 
of the Leeeds Corporation on the 17th inst., it was 
determined to ask the Council for a grant of 9,340/. 
to enable the committee to build a smallpox hospital 
at Manston. Plans of the proposed hospital have 
been prepared by Mr. Thomas Hewson, the City 
Engineer, under the direction of Dr. Cameron, the 
Medical Officer of Health, and the sub-committee 
which was appointed to visit similar institutions in 
various parts of the country. It will be on the 
pavilion system, one story high, with a ward at one 
end for males and at the other end for females, the 
two divided by the nurses’ department, &c. Alto- 
gether there will be thirty. beds for patients, and 
twelve for those connected with the administrative 





department. 
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DESIGN FOR THE COMPLETION OF 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


WM 
A “i Emerson in this important competition. 
The plan shows that the general idea of this design 
was to carry forward the centre lines of the 
present buildings as far as possible, keeping the 
main entrance in the middle of the south front, 
and set back in an arcaded courtyard between two 
projecting wings, the entrance opening into a 
large octagonal court with galleries right and left 
leading to the wings. The east wing contains 
galleries and a large covered court, centering with 
the present lofty architectural court in the rear. 
A west wing to balance contains galleries and 
two large covered courts, with an octagonal 
staircase at the south-west corner at the junction of 
the Cromwell and Exhibition-roads. This stair- 
case disguised the angle so as to get the long 
flank of the building parallel with the Exhibition- 
road—an important point, as anyone coming from 
Hyde Park would see nothing but the corner of 
the building if kept at right-angles with the main 
front, as done by some of the competitors. 

It was thought that the additions should be 
more or less in unison with the present buildings, 
both as to style—Renaissance—and to materials 
—terra-cotta and brick. W. E. 


JE give the perspective view and ground 
| plan of the design submitted by Mr. W. 








BATTERSEA TOWN HALL: EAST SIDE. 


WE have already on previous occasions illus- 
trated and described the new Battersea Town 
I{all, which was opened last week, as mentioned 
in another column. 

The illustration here given, from a drawing 
exhibited in the Royal Academy of this year, 
shows what may be called, in an architectural 
sense, the back of the building ; to which the archi- 
tect, Mr. E. W. Mountford, has succeeded. very 
well in giving a certain architectural interest by 
the bold treatment of the piers and buttresses and 
their corresponding piers; and though this front 
of the building was necessarily kept plain, it is 
architecturally certainly not the least interesting 
portion of the design. 





SCULPTURE; BATTERSEA TOWN 
HALL. - 


THE sculpture here illustrated, from photographs 
made from the sculptor’s models, forms an 
important part of the decoration of the Battersea 
Town Hall. One of the subjects is introduced 
in the interior of the great hall, the others form 
the decoration of the centre and side pediments 
in the principal front of the building. The 
motive of the designs is sufficiently explained by 
the titles of the figures, given on the plate. The 
work was designed and modelled by Mr. Paul 
R. Montford, in conjunction with his father, 
Mr. H. Montford. 





CHURCH, HOUSE AND SCHOOLS, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


THE foundation stone of these buildings was laid 
on May II, 1892, by Viscountess Cantelupe, and 
the first part of the scheme is complete and in full 
use, viz., the schools, class rooms, &c., with the 
small towers at the end of the picture. The 
trustees intend proceeding with the house next, 
and the church will follow as quickly as funds 
will admit. 

The architect is Mr. Philip Tree, F.R.1I.B.A., 
of St. Leonards-on-Sea, and the drawing from 
which. our illustration is taken was exhibited at 
the last Royal Academy Exhibition. 





DESIGN FOR THE COUNTY COUNCIL 
HALL, STAFFORD. 


TuIs design was submitted in a recent com- 
petition, and the elevation illustrated is to a very 
narrow side street. The entrance to the offices, 
which are on the ground floor, was to be from this 
street, while the Council Chamber was approached 
fiom an entrance hall adjdining the Law Courts. 
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Competition Design for Completion of the South Kensington Aluseum.— 
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The Council Chamber was planned so that each 
member had a direct view of the chair. A lobby 
surrounded :the chamber, and the committee 
rooms were adjoining. 

The design is by Mr. W. A. Pite, and the 
drawing was exhibited in the Architectural Room 
at the Jast Royal Academy Exhibition. 





Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








RE TULLIE HOUSE, CARLISLE. 


Sir,—In the Zzmes of the gth inst. is an 
account stating that the ‘‘ plans and drawings ” 
for the alterations and additions to Tullie House, 
Carlisle, and the converting of it into a ‘‘ Free 
Library and School of Art,” ‘‘ were prepared by 
the City Surveyor, Mr. W. Howard Smith,” and 
this statement has been repeated in various other 

apers. 

This is, I think, a miStake. These plans were 
prepared originally by Mr. Chas. J. Ferguson, 
F.S.A , the well-known architect, of Carlisle and 
London, to whom is due the credit for the con- 
ception of the scheme, the arrangements for access 
and egress, the sizes and proportions of all the 
rooms, the levels, &c. ; in fact, the entire design. 

In order that you may verify this statement, I 
enclose a copy of the Carilisle Journal of the 
10th inst., which gives plans and sketches of the 
building as finished, and also a copy of Mr. 
Ferguson’s plans which were published in your 
journal on May 9, 1891. These plans, which 
were not ‘‘sketches,” as the Carlisle Journal 
states, but drawings to an }-in. scale, Mr. 
Howard Smith had from the beginning, as well 
as certain details of stonework, and I think you 
will agree, on comparing the two, that the credit 
for the design should be given to Mr. Ferguson 
and not ‘to him. In fact, with the exception of 
two or three minor points—the lighting of the 
art and lecture galleries, the altering of the 
positions of the master’s room and lavatory, some 
slight rearrangement of the windows in the 
elevations—the work has been carried out exactly 
in accordance with the original plans. 

The Castle-street entrance alone,*you will 
observe, has been materially altered; but for 
this, I happen to know, Mr. Ferguson furnished 
the design as carried out, and this is acknowledged 
in the Carlisle Journal of the 1oth inst. 

I trust you will be able to find space for this 
letter, as I think it is important that when the 
Times, which, like the other dailies, rarely con- 
descends to mention an architect’s name in 


speaking of his work, does give a name, it 


should be careful to get the right one. 
FRED. M. SIMPSON, 
Wesiminster, Nov. 21, 1893. 





LONDON AND FALKIRK FOUNDRIES 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


67, Upper Thames-street. 
S1R,—The proposed flotation of a company under 
the above name has been brought to the notice of 
the undersigned, and as the name assumed appears 
to have already misled some of our clients, and may 
possibly leave a wrong impression on the minds of 
others who may but cursorily glance at the pros- 
pectus issued, and as we are known to many (more 
especially in Scotland) by the name of ‘‘ The Falkirk 
Foundry,” we shall esteem it a favour if you will be 
good enough to insert this letter disclaiming any 

connexion whatever with the proposed company, 
For the Falkirk Iron Company, 
T. W. ALsop, 
General Manager. 
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PARISH CHURCH, BRECHFA, CARMARTHEN- 
SHIRE.—The new parish church of Brechfa was on 
Tuesday consecrated by the Bishop of St. David's. 
The new church has, besides a nave and chancel, 
a porch on the north side and a vestry on the south, 
the west end of the nave having a triple-arched bell 
gablet. The church is built of native stone, with 
light freestone windows and other dressings, and is 
covered with grey slates. The nave roof inside is 
open-timbered, and the roof of the chancel is wagon- 
oarded, and its east window is filled with Muranese 
tinted glass by Swaine Bourne, of Birmingham. The 
altar standards and: “éther wrought-iron work ‘on 
doors, &c., are by Brown & Co., also of Birming- 
am, and the carving’ is by. Herridge, of Cardiff. 

he chancel pavement and nave gangways are laid 
with Maw’s encaustic’ tiles, and the building is 


warmed with one of ,Porritt’s hot-air underground 
stoves. The contrgctors were, Morris & Co., and 
Mr. E. H. Lingén 


er was the architect. 


Che Student’s Column, 


GEOLOGY.—XXII. 
FOUNDATIONS, 

7D IVEN plenty of scope over a good range 
bee) of country, or over a large estate, it is 
a8} not difficult to select a building site 
which shall be perfect, both from the poiut of 
view of health and suitability for foundations. 
But these essential qualifications are frequently 
denied to the architect. His buildings are, in too 
many cases, designed with reference to an already 
selected site; if in a town, for a good business 
thoroughfare or suburban avenue; if for the 
country, on some spot sacred to the client, or 
where a good view may be obtained. A know- 
ledge of the properties of strata, so far as founda- 
tions are concerned, however, is even then useful, 
for if the site is a bad one, he will know how to 
treat the foundation or the structure accordingly. 

We find many misconceptions prevalent as to 
what should or should not constitute a good, 
stable foundation. Clay is universally regarded 
as a bad one; and although this, in most cases, 
is unquestionably true, under certain circum- 
stances it becomes a fairly good site. To 
illustrate this point let us pause for a moment to 
consider the structure of clay. Under the micro- 
scope, it is seen to be composed of myriads of 
exceedingly minute particles of matter, mainly 
silicate of alumina, plus a little foreign material. 
On being saturated with water it becomes plastic, 
and the student is particularly desired to note that 
the plasticity of clay is entirely due to the 
abundance of water init. A simple experiment 
suffices to prove this. Take a lump of plastic 
clay and place it before a fire until it becomes 
hard or baked. During the process observe that a 
great quantity of moisture is driven off, and that 
as the moisture disappears the clay gets relatively 
harder and loses its plasticity. 

Now, the value of clay-soil as a foundation is 
chiefly governed by the amount of water it holds. 
Clay is practically non-porous, but it isa great 
mistake to imagine that it is also non-absorbent. 
The fact is, it is capable of absorbing enormous 
quantities of water, but does not freely transmit 
the fluid through its mass. It may be taken as a 
general rule, where the clay is tolerably dry and 
hard, that unless an unusually heavy structure is 
to be erected thereon it will do well enough. On 
the other hand, if the clay is plastic or wet, special 
treatment is required. 

Practically, the same observations apply to 
alluvial muds and the like, only they are nearly 
always partially water-logged. It is profitable in 
this place to allude to the alteration in character 
produced in many soils, as foundations, by the 
periodical influx of water. Such influx may or 
may hot be. perceptible at the surface. Where the 
site is on an alluvial flat, periodical rains frequently 
cause alterations in the water-level in the soil; so 
that the abstraction of water at one period of the 
year causes a certain amount of shrinkage, when 
settlements are liable to take place, whilst the 
accession of water at another causes the clay 
or alluvium to swell out, when basement floor- 
boards are raised and walls are cracked. Apropos 
of this subject, we know that the drought during 
the past summer materially affected the stability 
of many houses in and around the metropolis— 
mostly, however, of the ‘‘jerry builder” type. 
The drought having deprived the soil of its usual 
amount of moisture, shrinkage ensued, and whole 
rows of ‘‘ eligible suburban residences” came to 
grief. The soil in these cases was not formed as 
an alluvial flat ; the damage was caused mostly on 
thin gravel beds, or clay. 

Then, again, we have abundant evidence that 
where the natural drainage is interfered with by 
the construction of sewers, or otherwise, the 
result on houses previously erected near the spot 
is often disastrous. On the other hand, the 
bursting of a water-pipe in gravelly soil may be 
attended with much danger, especially if the 
leakage be not speedily stopped. 

When the ground consists of solid rock, gravel, 
hard marl, or fine sand, ceteris paribus it generally 
makes a good foundation; but special reserva- 
tions must be made in all cases where there is a 
considerable dip in the strata and the site is on 
sloping ground. At the ‘edge of steep descents 
with dipping strata, it is necessary to find layers 
that will not slip, or if such-a tendency exists, 
to strengthen them by a wall, especially when 
the rock is liable to undergo much decom- 
position by exposure to the air. We frequently 
find rocky formations composed of a number of 
thin layers of limestone separated from each 
other by thin partings of,clay. The latter may. be 
a few inches in thickness, when they are clearly 











perceptible ; but, on the other hand, they may be, 
and often are, so thin that in spite of their inter- 
position the beds of limestone appear to rest on 
each other. In such cases the ground is 
treacherous, even whilst it looks very firm. The 
thin clay parting gets wet during heavy rains, 
and acts as a species of lubricant when the heavy 
slabs of limestone are induced to give way, after 
the building has been erected. 

The same remarks do not apply to thick, slightly 
inclined beds of limestone or sandstone which 
rest on each other, and aremore or less compact ; 
these, as a rule, form good foundations. The 
only points to be attended to are that the bedding 
and vertical joints shall not be too wide, that the 
strata are not overhanging, nor too much inclined. 

To return to foundations in softer strata, we 
would call attention to the fact that most soils 
called clays are in reality clay mixed with a 
certain percentage of sand. The grains of the 
latter are so very minute, and so closely in- 
corporated with the particles of clay that to the 
inexperienced they would probably pass as part of 
the clay ; even a geologist would hesitate before 
calling the material loam (sandy clay), which in 
his nomenclature generally refers to a somewhat 
coarser species of the same material. We know 
of very few kinds of ground that make such bad 
foundations as this very fine sandy clay. Almost 
everywhere it seems to be thoroughly saturated 
with water, the more open character produced by 
the sandy particles causing it to become very 
absorbent, and at the same time retentive. This 
is the kind of soil that moves laterally as the 
building is in course of erection. 

Loam, properly so-called, does not usually make 
an excellent foundation; it is porous without 
being firm. We have this consolation, however— 
it makes good bricks, so that where the bed is 
only a few feet in thickness, which is often the 
case, it is worked off for economical reasons before 
the building is erected. 

Ground having only a superficial hard stratum 
resting upon a soft subsoil is sometimes very 
difficult to deal with. The best thing to do in 
such cases, no doubt, is merely to increase the 
bearing surface of the building and to lighten the 
superstructure as much as possible, but this 
necessarily interferes considerably with the design. 
It is, of course, advisable to place the foundations 
below all soft soil where the latter can be easily 
bottomed. 

(uicksands are very troublesome in excavating, 
as everyone knows. Sometimes large buildings 
have been securely built on quicksands of too 
great thickness to be excavated, by the aid of 
excellent hydraulic mortar, and by excavating 
separately the bed of each bottom stone.* Such 
a building will be stable if its pressure on the 
foundation is uniform throughout, and if it is 
placed sufficiently deep to counterbalance the 
tendency of the sand to flow back into the 
foundations. Instances of this class of foundations 
are to be found in sewers built on water-bearing 
sands, which sometimes give rise to as much 
difficulty as those built in rivers. 

The foundations of buildings in countries 
subject to violent earthquakes have, of late years, 
received much attention, especially in Japan. 
Experiments have shown that earthquake motion 
may be partially avoided, either by making a 
seismic survey of the area on which it is intended 
to build, and then selecting a site where the 
motion is comparatively small; or by adopt- 
ing free foundations, or using deep ones, 
Relatively high and hard ground is, as a 
rule, much more suitable ‘as a site for 
building than soft ground. Professor Milnet 
recommends that ordinary inexpensive dwel- 
ling-houses should rise from a _ solid wall 
which itself has a foundation deep enough to 
reach hard ground. If the ground is soft, and 
therefore liable to considerable motion, the house 
might rest upon layers of cast-iron shot not larger 
than buck-shot. With regard to safety dependent 
on excavations, or the contour of the ground, it 
must be remembered that if a building is only 
partially surrounded by openings like ditches, 
moats, steep valleys, and the like, it may be in 
greater danger than if such excavations did not 
exist. The upper edges of cliffs and. scarps, where 
the motion of the free face of the cliff or scarp is 
naturally great, are also dangerous situations, 
more especially when the strata dip outwardly. 
Very wet ground, or ground which is marshy, 
notably forms a bad foundation in earthquake 
countries, apart from other matters. 

We need only say a few words as to the founda- 
tions of reservoirs. The first consideration is that 
SE J. 'Gaudard. “ Min. Proc. Inst. C.E.," Vol. L. 
I p. m1 r , 
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the ground out of which they are to be excavated’ 
or whereon they are to be formed, shall_be water- 
tight. Then comes the question whether the 
strata, if watertight, are thick and homogeneous 
enough to sustain the enormous weight to be put 
upon them. Especial attention should be directed 
to the amount of inclination, if any, of the beds 
concerned, If in solid rock, the existence of 
prevalent joints should be noted,whilst the actual 
degree of porosity of every variety of such rock 
should form the subject of direct investigation. 


s.. Ue 
———— 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. DOHME.—We regret to announce the un- 
timely death of the Prussian Privy Councillor, Dr. 
Dohme, who, at the instance of the late Emperor 
Frederick, held office as Official Art Connoisseur to 
the royal household. Dr. Dohme was the honorary 
secretary to the Royal Academy of Arts as well as 
honorary associate of the ‘‘ Akademie fuer 
Bauwesen."" He had for some years been a curator 
of the National Gallery and for a time custodian of 
the court libraries. He was originally educated as 
an architect and studied for several years in Italy, 
France, the Netherlands, and England. Of his 
many valuable literary productions one of the most 
important is his *‘ History of Architecture,’’ a new 
edition he but lately revised together with Professor 
F. Adler. Of other volumes we would mention his 
description of English homes, his history of the 
Berlin Palace, and a history of German architecture. 
He died in his forty-eighth year. 

M. HIPPOLYTE DESTAILLEUR.—The death of 
this eminent French architect, which took place at 
Paris on Thursday the 16th, is briefly recorded in 
our ‘Foreign’ column of this week. M. 
Destailleur was born at Paris in 1822, the son of 
Francois-Hippolyte Destailleur, a Government 
architect and well known asa learned collector of 
works of art, and who had a large and influential 
clientéle, The son was educated as an architect 
under Achille Léclerc, and from 1848 to 1852 carried 
on the practice of his father, both in regard to official 
and private work. Besides the work which he 
carried out for the State, at the Ministére de Justice, 
the Imprimerie Nationale, and the Hétel des 
Monnaies, he was the architect for numerous 
private houses mostly based on the styles of the 
two previous centuries. In Paris he built the Hétels 
d’Haussonville, Lutteroth, Béhague, Mouchy, 
Noailles, and the Maison Mére du Sacre Coeur ; in 
the provinces, the chateau and church of Mouchy, 
the chateaux of Devonne, Courrance, and Mello; in 
other countries, the Hétel of Baron Albert de 
Rothschild at Vienna, the mansion of Baron 
Ferdinand Rothschild in England. He also carried 
out the restoration of the Hétel de Pourtalés at 
Paris, of the chateau of Vaux-Praslin (Seine-et 
Marne), and the residence of Prince Pless, in 
Silesia. A considerable part of his: attention was 
also given to increasing the valuable collection of 
works of art left by his father, the total value 
of which has been estimated at 50,000/., 
and the ‘catalogues of which are precious con- 
tributions to the history of art from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth century. In relation to 
this collection, he published the ‘ Recueil” of 
engravings illustrating the decoration of apartments 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century (Paris, 
2 vols. folio, 1863), and ‘‘Les_ plus. excellents 
Bastiment,”’ of Du Cerceau, engraved in facsimile 
by M. Faure Dujarrie (Paris,.1870). Destailleur was 
a chevalier of the Legion of Honour and Lauréat of 
the Société Centrale des Architectes. At his funeral 
at the Cimeti¢ére Montparnasse on the 18th, M. 
Daumet, as representative of the Société Centrale, 
paid the last honours to Destailleur in an eloquent 
speech over his grave. ’ 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


METHODIST CHURCH, BALMORAL, BELFAST.— 
On the 4th inst., the memorial-stones in connexion 
with the new Methodist Church, Balmoral, were 
laid. The ground on which the edifice is being 
erected is situated near the Lisburn-road end of 
Osborne Park, on which it has a frontage of 100 ft. 
The internal dimensions of the church are 68 ft. 
long and 35 ft. wide, in which provision has been 
made for seating 420 adults. The elevations of the 
building are in Late Gothic style, built of red bricks, 
with dressings of red sandstone. The front elevation 
contains the entrance doorway, over which is a four- 
light window. The buttresses in the front are 
terminated by pinnacles of wrought stone. The 
body of the church will have two aisles, with pews 
in the centre, and also in the sides. Accommodation 
for the choir will be provided on a raised platform 
adjacent to the pulpit, behind which is situated the 
chamber for the organ. The roof timbers, which 
are exposed to. view, will be of pitch-pine. The 
windows will be glazed in cathedral leaded lights. 
The church is being erected by Mr. James Kidd, from 
the plans and under the superintendence of Mr. J. J. 
Phillips, of Belfast. ; 

ENLARGEMENT OF CATHOLIC CHURCH, HORSE 
FAIR.—Various improvements have recently been’ 
carried out at St.’ Catherine's (R.C,) Church, 


entrusted to Messrs. Cossins & Peacock, of 
Birmingham, and the contractors were Messrs. 
Barnsley & Son. The blank wall which closed the 
triple arch at the east end has given place to a 
chancel with seven open arches and freestone 
columns, looking out upon an ambulatory. These 
arches are acutely pointed and form an arcade 
with pillars and carved capitals. The arcade is 
continued above by a clearstory with a row of 
mullioned windows, filled with leaded lights of 
cathedral glass. ‘The roof is arched with wood, in 
groined panels divided by moulded ribs. This and 
the spandrels and other wall interstices of the apse 
are left blank and prepared for decorative painting 
at some future time. At the extreme end of the 
south aisle is a Lady Chapel with. semicircular 
vaulted roof and an arcaded apse for the altar. 
There are also recesses in the ambulatory, which 
may be extended later for additional altars. T'wo 
sacristies have been added, for priests and acolytes 
respectively, and the plans include a vicarage yet to 
be erected. The high altar, which rests on an 
elevated platform, is of Caen stone, with arcaded 
and carved panels. These, together with the wall- 
spaces already mentioned, Mr. W. J. Wainwright. 
who has designed the altar itself, is to fill in with 
painted figures and other subjects. 


POWIS MEMORIAL CHURCH HOUSE AT WELSH- 
POOL.—The Church House which has been erected 
at Welshpool as a memorial to the late Earl of 
Powis was opened recently by the Countess of 
Powis. The building comprises a hall capable of 
seating over 300 people, with a stage at the end so 
contrived as to be completely separated from the 
hall, when it forms a smaller room. Beneath the 
stage isa kitchen. It is approached by an entrance 
from Church Bank, separate from the main en- 
trances, and having an easy means of communica- 
tion with the hall. It is intended to be used also as 
a cloak roonr when necessary. The hall is 
approached from Church Bank bya double flight 
of steps leading to its two entrances, It is about 
60 ft. long by 26 ft. wide, and has an arched roof of 
unstained pitch-pine ceiled in the interspaces. The 
windows are glazed with lead quarries. The two 
large windows at the western cnd are partly fitted 
with the armorial bearings of the Powis family. 
The building is constructed of the local hard green 
rubble stone, with dressings of red Grinshill and 
purple Alveley free stone; while the roofs are 
covered with Green Nantlle slates. ‘The work has 
been carried out by Mr. Roberts and Mr. C, T. 
Pugh, of Welshpool, from designs by Mr. T. E. 
Pryce, London; the stained glass work has been 
executed by Mr. Jennings, of Clapham ; and the 
wrought ironwork by Mr. Ellesley, of London. 


BLACKPOOL TOWER BUILDINGS.—The contract 
for movable circular floor in the arena of the circus in 
connexion with the Blackpool Tower buildings, has 
been let to Messrs. Payne, Galwey & Co., engineers, 
of Ulverston, their estimate being 7887. The archi- 
tects for the work are Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, of 
Manchester. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS, STOCKPORT.—On the 11th 
inst. the memorial stone was laid of St. Peter’s New 
School, Stockport. The building will have a front- 
age to the square and a side elevation to St. P&ter’s- 
gate. Three pedimental gablets are shown on the 
front elevation, and are surmounted with .moulded 
finials. The side elevation facing the Post-office 
will have two gables similarly treated, having large 
semi-circular windows in each. Provision is made 
for four class-rooms averaging in size about 520 
square feet to each room. ‘They are lighted by 
square-headed windows. The accommodation com- 
prises a schoolroom, teachers’ retiring-room, lava- 
tories, cloak-rooms, &c. The kitchen is to be fitted 
with a range and working bench. The walls of all 
class-rooms and large schoolroom are to be faced 
four feet high with glazed bricks. The internal 
joinery work will be executed in selected yellow 
pine. The ventilation has, we understand, been 
carefully considered. Messrs. Peace & Norquoy’s 
folding partitions will be used to divide every class- 
room throughout from the schoolroom. The fourth 
class-room is raised three feet above the general 
ground floor level, and will form a proscenium for 
concert and dramatic pepformances. The space 
thus obtained will seat about 500 persons. Externally 
the building will be faced to the height of the window- 
sills with a local red stock brick finishing, Above 
this the building will be treated with chequer bricks. 
Terra-cotta will also be used. Fixed about half-way 
up the small gable to the cloak-room there will be 
a terra-cotta niche, with a canopy, enclosing a 
modelled figure of the patron saint—St. Peter. 
The figure has been modelled in the Ruabon clay. 
The roof will be composed of a Velinhelli Welsh 
blue slate, furnished with a red ridge. The contract 
for the whole of the work has been entrusted to 
Messrs. T. & W. Meadows, of Heaton Norris, 
Mr. Thomas Reid doing the plastering, and Messrs. 
Hamnett & Son the painting. The architects, from 
whose designs and under whose superintendence the 
work is being carried out, are Messrs. Woodhouse 


design was selected by the managers, aided by’ a 

professional referee, in a limited competition. 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, BATTERSEA.—On. the 

15th inst. Lord Rosebery opened the New Municipal 





Horse: Fair.. The work of enlargement was, 


oh the Elm House Estate, Lavender Hill, Battersea. 





& Willoughby, of Manchester and Stockport. The) 


Buildings and Town Hall, which haye been erected 





As many of our readers know, Mr. E. W. Mountford — 


is the architect, and Mr. W. Wallis the builder, 


The skylights over the main staircase were glazedon . 


Messrs. W. E. Rendle & Co.'s patent ‘‘ Invincible” 


system. We described and illustrated the buildings 


in our issues for December 19, 1891, and July 9, 
1892. Other illustrations of the building will be 
found in the present issue. 


TULLIE HOUSE, CARLISLE,—The Institute of 
Literature, Science, and Art, established by the 
Corporation of Carlisle at Tullie House, was opened 
by the Mayor recently. The two buildings, the old 
and the new, comprehended under the name of 
Tullie House, have been arranged in eight depart. 
ments upon basement, ground, and first floors, to 
which access is obtained by the main entrance from 
Castle Street, by a central entrance reached from 
Castle-street, and by the old entrance hall of the old 
buildings which may be entered from Abbey-street, 
The outside walls of the new building are of red 
sandstone. The Public Free Library is located in 
the portion of the new building contiguous to Castle. 
street, and is sub-divided into the following rooms:~ 
The general reading room and lending library, 
the reference reading room, the patents, refer. 


ence, and Jackson libraries, and the boys’ reading 


room. The whole of the Public Free Library 
is on the ground floor, with the exception of the 
boys’ reading room, which is in the basement and is 
reached by a staircase from the front entrance, and 
the Jackson Library, which is on the mezzanine 
floor. The whole of the old house is devoted to the 


Museum, with its old entrance-hall and other rooms ° 


on the ground and first floors, and a long room 
forming a portion of the ground-fioor of the new 
building extending from the central entrance-hall to 
Abbey-street. Ihe picture exhibition galleries, which 
form the third department, are in two large rooms 
on the first floor, immediately above the general 
reading-room and reference reading-room, and are 
reached from the main staircase. The School of 
Art is entirely on the first floor, and comprises 
elementary, advanced, painting, and antique rooms, 
with agt-master’s room and lavatories. The fifth 
department of Tullie House is intended for science 
schools, and consists of modelling, carving, and 
other rooms on the ground-floor of the new build. 
ings near to Abbey-street. The lecture theatre, 
with small lecturer's room adjoining, is. the sixth 
department, and is situated on the ground-floor 
between the reference reading-room and the science 
schools. Adjoining the lecturer's room on_ the 
ground floor is a small room which may be utilised 
for holding meetings. The lighting and heating 
stores include the dynamo and engine-room, boiler- 
house, and store-rooms, situated in the basement, 
and connected by subways from one ehd of the 
building to the other. The scheme for the introduc- 
tion of the electric light into the building was 
devised by Mr. Howard-Smith, the City Surveyor, 
who has supervised the erection of the new 
building. The chief contracts were taken 
by Messrs. J. & W. Baty for bricklayers’ and 
masons’ work; Mr. H. Court, carpentry and 
joinery ; and Messrs. R. M. Ormerod & Son, fire- 
proof flooring. Mr. Howell was clerk of 
works. We published in the Buzlder of May 9, 
1891, some drawings of Tullie House as pro- 
posed to be adapted for a free library and school 
of art, which were furnished to us by Mr. C. J. 
Ferguson, of Carlisle. 

CHURCH, DONALDSON’S LODGE, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND.—A Primitive Methodist Church has just been 
built at Donaldson’s Lodge, Northumberland. The 
architect for the new building was Mr. George 
Reavell, Alnwick, and the other works were undet- 
taken by the following:—Mr. Elliott, Berwick, 
builder ; Mr. Jeffrey, Twizel, joiner; and Mr. G 
Smith, Tweedmouth, plumber. 

NEw CHURCH, FOREST GATE.—The first portion 
of a new church was consecrated to St. Mark at 
Forest Gate on the 2oth inst. It consists of a 
few bays of the nave and of the side aisles, 
accommodation being provided for about 250 
persons, but with open spaces for chairs for about 
70 or 80 more. The building is erected of brick, 
with the external angles and arches of red brick. 
The walls internally. are plastered. The west 
front has two traceried windows, the others, to the 
portion erected, are single lancets. The east end Is 
at present fitted with a temporary framing of iron 
and corrugated iron, capable of being shifted m 
position when funds may admit of an extension of 
the fabric. The works have been carried out by 
Messrs. Allen & Sons, builders, of Kilburn, from 
the plans of Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., in the 
short space of about five months. The completed 
church will consist of a nave and side aisles, 4 
chancel, with vestries right-and left, and entrances 
on each side, the site touching houses right and left 
of the church. A lofty bell-turret of timber is to be 
erected over the chancel arch. It is hoped that the 


second portion of the works will be commenced ima 


year or. two. ret 

BAPTIST CHAPEL, ABERDEEN.—Thce foundation 
stone of a new Baptist Chapel was laid at Gilcom- 
ston Park, Aberdeen, on the 15th inst. Messt 


Brown & Watt. are the architects, and the costo 


the church is about 3,000/. 


. CHURCH HALL, FAIRFIELD, LANCASHIRE,702 . 


Tuesday: the. Bishop of the-diocese opened a DEW 


hall in Lockerby-road, Fairfield, in connexion WH 
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the church of St. John the Divine. The building 
consists of a hall 93 ft. long, inclusive of a gallery at 
the west end, and 35 ft. wide, the total seating 
accommodation being for over 500. The hall is 
ap roached through an outer and inner vestibule, 
on each side of which are situated the cloak-rooms, 
lavatories, &c. Behind the platform is a class-room, 
and also a house for the caretaker. The chief 
contractors are Messrs. Raffle & Campbell, the 
sub-contractors being :—For brickwork, Messrs. 
Wearing & Sons ; slating and plastering, Messrs. 
John Tanner & Son; plumbing, Mr. John Powell; 
heating, Messrs. J. R. Cooper & Sons, and orna- 
mental plaster work, Messrs. Goodall & Sons. The 
architect was Mr. Charles E. Deacon. 

THE BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND EYE Hos- 
pITAL.—About eleven years ago the Governors of 
this Institution, finding insufficient accommodation 
in their old premises in Temple-row, commenced 
the erection of this present building at the 
corner of Church-street and Edmund-street. The 
demand upon the resources of the Institution has 
so much increased, that last year the Governors 
decided to take steps to increase the accommoda- 
tion. The Committee decided to extend the build- 
ing on to the adjoining vacant piece of land upon the 
Edmund-street frontage, and that a separate Depart- 
ment for Children should bearranged, accommodation 
given for nurses and servants, and the lavatories of 
the Men’s and Women's Departuients rearranged so 
as to make them more isolated than at present. The 
Committee obtained two sets of plans from dif- 
ferent local architects and last week decided to 
adopt those prepared by Mr. Henry F. Talbot, 
who is the surviving partner of the late 
firm of Payne & Talbot, who were the architects of 
the present building. The accommodation to be 
provided will include wards for thirty children’s 
beds, day room, ward kitchen, lavatories, &c., for 
the children’s department, and additionai dormi- 
tories for ten nurses and six servants for the hospital 
generally. 

ADDITIONS, ST. EDMUND’S CHURCH, EXETER. 
—Some artistic additions have just been made to 
the altar of this church. The altar table is com- 
posed of portions of the pulpit once used in the 
edifice. It has now been considerably lengthened. 
At either end niches have been placed, having 
carved canopies, and within these are sculpturedangels 
in attitudes of adoration. An oaken tabernacle has 
also been placed upon the altar, this being also 
adorned with carving, the central panel being a 
representation of the chalice and paten. ‘The works 
have been carried out by Messrs. Harry Hems & 
Sons, of Exeter. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS, LEICESTER.— This 
town appears still to be in difficulty with its 
sanitary arrangements; and from a recent report 
in the Leccester Daily Express it appears that 
while arrangements were made by the late 
Surveyor (Mr. Gordon) to send away storm water 
and sewage through the storm overflows into 
the Soar on occasions of very exceptional rain, such 
as might accompany an occasional violent thunder- 
storm, there is nothing to prevent the sewage 
being diverted into the river in this way at any time 
when the Corporation authorities find it convenient 
soto divert it. It is asserted that they make use of 
this opportunity, and that no other supposition can 
account for the amount -of pollution which is found 
in the river from time to time. 

SEWERAGE SCHEME FOR BRADFORD.—A meeting 
of the Street and Drainage Committee of the Brad- 
ford Corporation was held on Tuesday to hear a 
teport from the Borough Surveyor (Mr. Cox) on the 
proposed defzecation works at Frizinghill, and a 
report from a deputation which has visited various 
places. ‘The scheme will involve the expenditure of 
about 200,000/, 

PROPOSED RE-BUILDING OF GLASGOW BRIDGE. 
—At a special meeting of the. Glasgow Police Com- 
missioners, on the 13th inst., it was agreed to apply 
to Parliament for power to rebuild Glasgow Bridge. 
It is proposed that the present bridge should be 
taken down and reconstructed upon cylindrical 
foundations, the width of the bridge being increased 
to 80 ft. within the parapets. The engineer has 
expressed the opinion that the bridge can be erected, 
according to the plans of Mr. Mason, for 80,000/., 
and that the proposed alterations would entail an 
additional cost of about 5,000/. The proposal of 
the Committee was, after some further discussion, 
agreed to, 

SEWERAGE WORKS, WoORTHING.—According to 

© Standard, Mr. Mansergh’s plans for the assimi- 
— of the sewage systems of Worthing and West 

orthing were considered and approved at a special 
ey of the Worthing Town Council on Tuesday. 

y the scheme devised by him the new main sewers 
} heed a ae with the existing sewers, and 
outfall _ Meo ae sewage to the eastern 
Monta, Placing the present defective sewers in 

agu-street, and near the old Waterworks. 

Ovision is made for ventilating the sewers by 
ee practicable. The scheme for dealing 

the sewage at the outfall is briefly this: steam 
the ea plant will be erected near the high end of 
mins nt 4 ft. barrel st'wer, to lift the sewage ‘and 

nto open tanks capable of holding one million 


gallons. A head-wall will be built in the present 
sewer at the pump-well to cut off the sewers from 
the outfall. A.new 27-in. outfall sewer from the 
tanks will be laid out to sea, so that its mouth will 
always be below water. As the tides at Worthing 
flow eastwards four hours and westwards eight 
hours, the sewage will all be discharged in the four 
hours. The dry-weather working will be as 
follows :—The pumps will lift the sewage as it 
comes day and night into the tanks, so that, in fact, 
the sewers will act as if there was a free outlet at all 
times, and backing up will be done away with. 
During the eight hours’ westward flow the sewage 
will be stored in the tanks, and will be let out during 
the four hours’ eastward flow, together with the 
sewage pumped during the four hours, and the 
tanks will all be empty when the outlet has to be 
closed. 

WATER SUPPLY OF WATERBECK, DUMFRIES- 
SHIRE.—The introduction of a new water supply for 
Waterbeck, Dumfriesshire, has just been completed. 
The supply is from two springs. From the springs 
the water is conveyed to a tank a hundred yards off, 
which is formed of concrete, and is 20 ft. long by 9 ft. 
wide, and is capable of containing about 5,000 
gallons. Provision has been made along the track 
for scouring the pipes, and at the highest point there 
is an automatic air-valve. The scheme has been 
carried out by Mr. R. Carlyle, Waterbeck. 

THE WATER SUPPLY OF PAISLEY.—In conse- 
quence of certain allegations that the water supplied 
to Paisley was impure, and had a close relation to 
the epidemic of enteric fever which has been preva- 
lent in the town for so long, the Paisley Water Com- 
missioners directed Messrs. Leslie & Reid, C.E., 
Edinburgh, to investigate the condition of the water 
supply, and Professor Franklin, Dundee, the bacteri- 
ologist, was asked to analyse the water. The 
engineers hold that the water is rushed too quickly 
through the filters, hence the large amount of vege- 
table matter found in it; and Professor Franklin 
mentions a case in point in connexion with the 
Thames Water Company, where water more con- 
taminated than that of Paisley, because it is allowed 
sufficient time to pass through the filters comes out 
purer. He found in the Paisley supply a certain 
quantity of vegetable matter and bacteria of a general 
character, most of which could be removed by better 
filtration, but the enteric bacillus was entirely absent. 
New filter beds, a settling tank, renovation of the 
present beds, and other improvements are suggested 
at a probable cost of 15,000/. or 20,000/. 

‘TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION FOR THE LIVER- 
POOL CORPORATION.—Telephonic communication 
has lately been established for the Corporation of 
Liverpool, connecting the offices of the water 
engineer in Liverpool, with the water supplies of 
Lake Vyrnwy (Montgomeryshire), the Rivington 
reservoirs (North Lancashire), and the houses of the 
reservoir keepers and walksmen along the lines of 
aqueducts. The work has been carried out to the 
specification of the city Water Engineer (Mr. J. Parry, 
M.Inst.C.E.), by Messrs. W. A. Shaw & Co., of 
Stockport. The system is entirely on the metallic 
circuit principle, and the wires are carried as nearly 
as possible along the lines of aqueducts. 

DRAINAGE OF ST. MARY, NEWINGTON.—The 
vestry of St. Mary, Newington, has commenced a 
thorough investigation of the whole of the drainage 
system of the parish, which is 632 acres in extent, 
and contains about fifty miles of sewers. Mr. Alfred 
Mark, who has been engaged for the past eighteen 
months upon a revision of the parish survey and the 
preparation of new plans for this purpose, has been 
retained by the vestry to carry on the work in 
conjunction with Mr. Jj. Paget Waddington, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Surveyor to the vestry. When 
completed the plans will afford a correct, up-to-date 
record of the position, levels, depths, &c., of all the 
existing sewers in the parish. 

RESTORATION OF BEAULY BRIDGE, INVERNESS. 
—Ata meeting of the Aird District Committee of 
the Inverness County Council recently, plans were 
submitted for the restoration of the bridge across the 
river at Beauly. With the view of restoring the fallen 
portion, and making the bridge complete, Sir John 
Fowler proposed that the foundations of the piers 
should consist of three cast-iron cylinders, upon 
which the mason work should be constructed. In 
answer to a question, Mr. Manners, C E., said the 
estimated cost was about s,000/.. Contracts for the 
work, which is to be completed within six months of 
acceptance, are to be invited. It was stated that 
Mr. Paterson, C.E., the arbiter, had awarded 
1,428/. 14s. 3d. to Mr. Thomas Macdonald, builder, 
as the sum payable for the work done by him in the 
effort to restore the bridge. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—The committee which has been formed 
to raise a monument to Gounod has not yet chosen a 
sculptor, but it has decided that the monument 
shall be erected in the Parc Monceau, if the 
Municipal Council authorise this. In that case the 
pedestal will be designed by M. Formigé, the archi- 
tect.——M. Jean Paul Laurens is at work on an 
immense canvas intended for the Salle des Illustrés 
in the capito] at Toulouse. The subject is an episode 
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of the second siege sustained b 





Simon-de Montfort, in ‘the war of the Albigenses. 


y Toulouse -against | 





The work will probably occupy the painter for 
two years longer.—— A committee has been 
formed at Frejus to raise a monument to the 
Abbé Sieyes.———-The Princess of Chauveau Narisch- 
kine has left to the Department of Finistére her 
chateau of Keryolet—an architectural curiosity. It 
was built in the time of Charles VIII. and Louis 
XII., and contains sumptuous furnitures and tapes- 
tries, as well as some rare and curious specimens of 
old faience. The gift is said to have been made 
with the view of promoting the artistic education of 
the inhabitants of Finistére.——At Bordeaux, on the 
Place des Quinconces, a monument is to be erected 
to the memory of the Girondins killed during the First 
Revolution. M. Dumilatre (sculptor) and M. Rich 
(architect) are to carry out the work in conjunction. 
It will consist of a large fountain surmounted by a 
terrace on which will be a triumphal column nearly 
5° metres high, the pedestal of which will have bas- 
reliefs representing the principal events in the 
history of the Deputies of la Gironde at the National 
Convention. The cost of the monument is estimated 
at 570,000 francs.——The Commission Supérieure 
des Batiments Civils has under consideration 
a report by M. Paul Deschanels on the com- 
pletion of the Bibliothéque Nationale between 
Rue Colbert and Rue Vivienne and the Jardin 
de la Bibliothéque. The cost is estimated at 
7,000,000 francs, and the work would occupy 
five or six years.——The death is announced, at 
the age of 71, of Hippolyte Destailleurs, architect 
to the Government, and who was commissioned by 
the Empress Eugénie, in 1879, to design the chapel 
at Farnborough intended to contain the remains of 
Napoleon III. and the Prince Imperial. Some 
further details as to his architectural career will be 
found in our Obituary column.——The central 
committee for the 1900 Exhibition met last week, 
under the presidency of the Minister of Commerce, 
and has unanimously adopted the conclusions given 
in the report of the sub-committee to which we 
have already referred. M. Picard, in con- 
currence with the managers of the Exhibition, is to 
prepare a general plan of the whole proposed 
arrangement, which will be submitted to the sub- 
committee charged with the grouping and arrange- 
ment of the building. ‘As soon as this general plan 
has been drawn out, a competition will be opened 
to all French architects, and a credit for the sums to 
be expended in premiums will be demanded from 
Parliament. It is probable that the competitors 
will be left free to use their own discretion as to 
utilising and combining with the new buildings 
those which were built for the 1889 Exhibition. —— 
In consequence of some paper warfare in the press, 
M. Charles Garnier has resigned his title of 
Honorary Councillor of the Société Centrale des 
Architectes, bestowed upon him by that body in 
1891.——The Municipal Council of Paris has 
resolved on opening a competition for obtaining a 
type of school building better suited to the needs of 
masters and pupils, and to ensuring the best 
sanitary conditions, Architects, engineers, medical 
men, and ‘‘ hygienistes ’’ will be invited to compete, 
——A fire at the Hédtel of the Marquise 
Arconati Visconti, at Paris, has destroyed a great 
number of works of art of great value, which the 
marquise had intended to present to the Louvre, 
Among them were two works by Leonardo da Vinci, 
two fine paintings by Fromentin, and several works 
of Baudry, including his ‘‘ Amphitrite.’ 


GERMANY.—Professor Schaper is to be the 
sculptor of the proposed monument to the late 
Empress Augusta, which is to be erected on the 
Opera Place at Berlin. The Emperor has selected 
the design, which shows the deceased Empress in a 
seated position. The monument will cost 6,000/., 
and is to be ready by 1895. The material employed 
will be marble. ——An exhibition of works by English 
water-colour painters has been opened at Berlin. —— 
The ‘‘ Rohr” Travelling Studentship for painters, 
which has a value of 225/. for one year, has been 
won by Herr Paul Hey, of Munich, a very talented 
young artist. ——Some extensive club premises have 
been erected at Berlin for the Berlin Club, the 
planning being in accordance with English require- 
ments. Messrs. Kayser and Von Grossheim are the 
architects. This is only the third club building of 
any pretension in Berlin. Besides the proposed 
Wagner Opera House referred to on another page, 
Munich is apparently also to have a new Variety 
Theatre on the Haenle estate. This theatre is to 
form part of a large block of assembly and concert- 
rooms. <A hotel with some 300 rooms is to be 
added. The theatre is to hold an audience of 4,800 
—Deutsche Bauzeitung.——The new post-office at 
Cologne has been opened by the German Post- 
master-General. The block, in which room had'to 
be found for over 2,000 officials, covers an area of 
nearly 21,000 sq. métres. Herr Hintze was the 
architect. The competition opened for the design 
of a new garrison church in Dresden has: been 
decided. The first premium has been awarded to a 
local firm of architects, Messrs. Lossow & Viehweger. 
——Referring to some remarks on the advertisement 
nuisance which appeared in the Auz/der, our Berlin 
contemporary the Cenxtrabdlatt der Bauverwaltung 





takes occasion to remind our German coufreres of a 


similar plague which has-been steadily increasing in - 
the German capital.——Under the auspiges of the’ 
Society for Rhenish Antiquarian Research some 


successful excavations have been carried out -in 
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various places of Rhenish Hesse. The graves of the 
Franks at Hahnheim alone yielded no less than over 
400 articles, principally vases, jewellery, and 
weapons. ——-The foundations of an ancient castle, 
dating from 1503, have recently been laid bare at 
Niederolin, near Mayence. The castle was built by 
Bishop Berthold, and the great tower was standing 
up to the time of the making of the Mayence-Paris 
road by Napoleon I. The castle, together with the 
fortified town of Niederolin, formed a -part of the 
fortifications of Mayence on the Palatinate side. 


AUSTRIA.—During the progress of certain build- 
ing operations at Oedenburg, in Hungary, the walls 
of a large Roman house were met with at a depth of 
about 6 ft. The walls are painted green, with dark 
red borders; one room shows the remains of a bath. 
The remains of a large statue, executed in marble, 
were also discovered. 


NORWAY.—Twelve designs have been received for 
the new municipal church to be built in Oslo, the 
most ancient quarter of Christiania. The jury con- 
sists of five members, of whom three are leading 
architects. Their decision will be made known very 
shortly. ——-Work on the new Custom-House build- 
ings in Christiania is rapidly progressing, and the 
first story has been finished, so that hopes are enter- 
tained of the building being taken into entire use at 
the end of next year. The lower story is cased ex- 
ternally with polished granite in two colours, a dark 
and a light, the latter being used in the dressings of 
doors and windows. The old Custom-House is sub- 
sequently to be pulled down, and broad granite 
quays constructed on its site, with a series of modern 
warehouses.——An association has been formed in 
Christiania for the erection of modern artisans’ and 
workmen's dwellings.——The new Bourse at Bergen 
has recently been completed. It was commenced in 
1888. The architect is Herr Solberg, of Throndheim, 
who gained the first premium in a public compe- 
tition. On account of the softness of the scil, the 

rocess of piling the site occupied nearly a year. 

he exterior walls have been cased with dark red 
stone; the central wall facing the courtyard is 
stuccoed. The roof is mostly covered with 
Norwegian slates, but certain parts with copper and 
zinc, The twocorner towers arealso coppered. The 
external stairs are of granite, and in the interior of 
sandstone. Gold has been largely used for orna- 
mentation ; also stained-glass windows. The floor 
of the bourse hall is of Bremen sandstone. As a 
curiosity, may be mentioned that in the vestibule 
is an oak stand, ingeniously divided, for 250 
umbrellas, Bergen being the town in Europe showing 
the heaviest amount of rainfall in the year.——In 
the same town great improvements have been 
effected of late years, particularly in the construction 
of modern improved dwellings and the removal of 
old ones, built two to three centuries ago, when 
Bergen was a Hanse town. 

DENMARK.—The foundation-stone has just been 
laid in Copenhagen of an asylum raised by private 
subscription in commemoration of the golden 
wedding of the King and Queen of Denmark, and 
named after them. The style, an imitation of that 
of the Charlottenborg Palace. Herr L. Knudsen, 
architect, bas supplied the design and plans free of 
charge, and certain other works will also be executed 
gratis. An important new structure has just been 
added to the public buildings of Copenhagen—viz., 
anew Museum of Art and Industry. It is situated 
in the Central Western Boulevard, and has been 
built by Professor Vilhelm Klein, architect. Oppo- 
site will be erected the new Town Hall, and in the 
immediate vicinity are several other new public 
buildings. It is expected that the interior will 
be ready for reception of the collections in 
about six months. The museum is entered by a 
wide open staircase and a small antechamber, 
leading into a great central hall, lighted from the 
ceiling, with a gallery above, upon which open 
various chambers in the second story. The public 
offices, &c., are on a level with the great hall. 
There are three main stories, constructed wholly ot 
iron and cement, mostly on the ‘‘ Monier” system. 
Communications with the upper stories are obtained 
by a main staircase, some smaller ones, and spiral 
staircases, all of stone. Wood is hardly employed 
in the building. The facade facing the Western 
Boulevard contains in each of the three stories a 
great hall, r2o0 ft. inlength, 52 ft. in width, and from 
22 to 24 ft. in height, in which the collections are to 
be placed. The work of restoring the ancient 
historical ecclesiastic edifice, the Helligaands Hus 
(House of the Holy Ghost), to which we have 
previously referred, has now been commenced under 
a State grant.——In the Danish provinces several 
new buildings have been completed of late. Among 
them is a new museum in the town of Randers, in 
Jutland, which was commenced two years ago. In 
the public eompetition five designs were received, of 
which that of Herr P. Paulsen, architect, was 
chosen. The style is modern Gothic, and the 
materials used in the construction are red bricks, 
granite, and concrete. ——In the town of Roskilde a 
new communal school has been finished by Herr 
Meyer, architect. The building, a two-story one, 
is 100 ft. in length, and 48 ft. in breadth, and there 
are.six classes on each floor. 

PUBLIC WORKS IN SALONICA.—According to a 
recent, report. of. :the British-.Consul-General -at 
Salonica, negotiations .aré pending between the 
Turkish Government and a French syndie¢ate for the 








construction of a commercial harbour at Salonica. 
The cost of the work is estimated at 240,000/. A 
concession for improving the river Vardar has been 
granted to Hamdi Bey, a notable of Salonica, It 
comprises prevention of flooding, irrigation and 
improvement of navigation. The necessary surveys 
have been carried out by Mr. W. Kinipple, 
M.Inst.C.E., who has also prepared a scheme of 
works and the necessary estimates, plans, reports, 
sections, etc., at an estimated cost of 472,000/., for 
the approval of the Minister for Public Works. 
Tramways six and a quarter miles in length are 
being constructed by a Belgian company with a capital 
of 60,000/, Nearly half the length of the line was 
completed and opened for traffic in May last, and it 
is expected that the remainder will be finished before 
the end of the year. The rails and most of the 
materials and plant have been imported from 
Belgium. Some Belgians with a capital of 200,000/., 
having obtained a concession previously granted to 
a Turkish subject, formed a company called ‘‘Com- 
pagnie Ottomane des Eaux de Salonique” for the 
supply of water to Salonica. ‘The water is brought 
from the plain—at about an hour's distance to the 
westward—to the waterworks situated outside the 
town, close to the Beshtchinar public gardens. From 
these works the water is pumped by steam-power to 
reservoirs in the upper part of the town, from 
whence it will be distributed when the works are 
completed—probably in October next. Along the 
mains are fire-hydrants at intervals of 656 ft., and 
seven public fountains which will be supplied 
gratuitously. All the necessary materials and plant 
were imported from Belgium, although a French 
company offered to supply them at 6 per cent. less 
than the prices charged by the Belgian manu- 
facturers. This is a further illustration of the fact 
that a concession for public works in Turkey is a 
two-fold source of profit to the country whose capital- 
ists obtain it. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ST. CATHERINE’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—The 
interior of St. Catherine’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
is to be put into a state of highly decorative 
repair. It is also to have an organ loft with 
a new organ by Messrs. Norman & Beard, of 
Norwich, and a new ante-chapel. The chapel, 
which stands at the east end of the north side 
of the main court, was consecrated in 1704 
in place of the old fifteenth-century chapel which 
—together with the north wing (1634)—had been 
retained at the general re-building of the college in 
and about 1673. The woodwork was by John 
Austin, after designs by Taylor, of London ; the 
carving by Thomas Woodward. No architect's 
name is given by Mr. Clark in his edition of the 
late Professor Willis’s book, though it is conjectured 
in that work that perhaps a recorded payment of 
10oo/, to ‘‘ Robin Grumbold, the stone-cutter,’’ indi- 
cates the authorship of its design. Robert Grumbold 
had been employed four years before at Clare 
College; and similar entries of payments to him 
and toa Mr. Elder, surveyor, for his journey from 
London, are likewise regarded as implying that 
Elder and Grumbold were architects for the 
rebuilding of St. Catherine’s College during the 
masterships of Dr. Eachard, 1675-97, and Dr. John 
Lightfoot, 1650-75. James Essex designed the 
‘Yorkshire building’ which was erected in the 
court, opposite the chapel, with Mrs. Ramsden’'s 
bequest of 1743; he also removed the houses that 
blocked out the College from Trumpington-street. 
Until that time the college gates had been on the 
west side, in Queens’-lane (o/zm Milne-street), for 
which Sherlock, master during 1714-9, and afterwards 
Bishop of London, gave a set of iron railings. In 
1868-9, under directions of Mr. W. M. Fawcett, 
architect, the college authorities added an oriel to 
the hall, and wainscotted its interior with oak ; they 
also inserted Gothic tracery in the windows. In 
1875-6 a new master’s lodge was built to the south, 
by Silver-street. 


WATER SUPPLY OF BELGRADE.—According to 
a recent report of the British Vice-Consul at Bel- 
grade upon the trade of Servia, last year Belgrade 
was provided with a supply of water from a spring 
known as the ‘‘ Bela Voda,” or ‘‘ white water,” 
situated about five miles from the capital, and close 
to the extensive marshes of Makish, whose waters 
are said to be prevented from mixing with that of 
the springs by the intervention of a stratum of im- 
penetrable clay. Two wells have been sunk to 
a depth of from 65 ft. 74 in. to 82 ft. These 
wells lead into a main tank, from which the water 
is pumped through pipes into the reservoirs of 
Belgrade. The reserve supply of water at com- 
mand is said to amount to 75 per cent., and the 
pumps are arranged to give a pressure of from 15 
to 24 atmospheres, but only from seven to eight are 
necessary at present to force the water into the 
Vrachar reservoir, which stands at a height of about 
262 ft. The pumps can be worked from 20to 22 
hours out of the 24; and can supply 66,000 gallons 
per hour, so as to fill the reservoir in five hours. 
In addition to the construction of the new water 
tanks, the old conduits have been repaired, and 
hydrants placed in the streets of the town at 
intervals of 492 ft.,, but the pressure from these 
hydrants is too great to allow of their being used 





to water the streets, the rush #f water carrying awa 
th sand in which the paving blocks are embedded, 
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LADDER.—The ilys. 
tration shows a new tele. 
scopic trestle closing soas 
to run through doorwa 
only 6 ft. 9 in. high 
It was supplied to the 
new municipal build. 
ings at Battersea 
Messrs. Heathman @ 
Co.,, of Endell-street 
W.C., who have also just 
delivered four to the 
Great Eastern Railwa 
Company for the use of 
arc-lamp trimmers. The 
ladder is’ mounted upon 
four india-rubber tyred 
wheels, sO aS to be 
readily moved about, and 
rises to a height which 
will enable a man tg 
attend to lamps or cejj: 
ings 40 ft. high, and js 
adjustable at any inter. 
mediate height by 
wrought iron locks which 
are knocked back by the 
ascending rungs, and fal] 
under the rungs to retain 
the lifted portion at any 
desired height, indepen- 
dent of the raising ropes, 
which run over pulleys 
and are directed by the 
hand. ‘The ladder sides 
are of Swedish fir, the 
rungs of Quebec birch, 
and the platform (6ft. 6in, 
by 2 ft.) of ash. The 
top has a guard tail 
round it, and flat table 
upon which tools can be 
placed, while 2 ft. 9 in, 
lower there is a platform 
18 in. square upon which 
a person can stand. It 
will close down to a 
“=~. height of 14 ft. 3 in., and 
can be turned endways to 
run upon its own wheels 
through a doorway. 


SALE OF AN ARCHITECT’S LIBRARY. — On 
Monday and Tuesday Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
& Hodge sold at their rooms, Wellington-street, 
Strand, the library of the late Mr. Joseph S. Crow- 
ther, the well-known architect of Manchester. The 
books were of an architectural and general cha- 
racter, and amongst them were the following lots: 
—Dibdin’s ‘‘ Picturesque Tour in the Northern 
Counties of England and Scotland,”’ plates, 3/. 16s, 
(Walford); ‘*‘ Early English Text Society's Publica 
tions,’’ Nos. 1 to 70, 5¢. 10s. (Walford) ; ‘‘ Hand- 
book to the Cathedrals of England and Wales,’ 
plates, 3/. (Galway); Hare's ‘‘ Days near Rome,” 
‘‘Walks in Rome,” ‘‘ Cities of Italy,” &c., 3/ 38 
(Maggs); Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Sacred and Legendary 
Art,” 2/, 18s. (Hopkins) ; ‘‘ Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society's Transactions,” 1/. 16s. (Hitch 
man); Parker's ‘‘ Glossary of Architecture,’ 
plates, 20s. (Young); Ruskin’s ‘‘Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,” first edition, 3/. 10s. (South); 
G. E. Street’s ‘‘Gothic Architecture in Spain” and 
‘* Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages,” plates, 
2/. 11s. (Pitcher); Baines’ ‘‘ History of the County 
Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster,’ 2/. 1s. (Daniell); 
Billings’ ‘‘ Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
Scotland,” plates, 4/. 6s. (Roche) ; Britton’s ‘Arch 
tectural Antiquities of Great Britain,” first edition, 
plates, 3/. (Brown); Britton’s ‘‘ Cathedral Ante 
quities,” plates, 4/. 17s. 6d. (Batsford); “ The 
Cheetham Society's Publications,” 147. (Pitcher) ; 
Colling’s ‘‘Gothic Ornaments,” 2/7. 18s. (Parsons }; 
Earwaker’s ‘‘ East Cheshire,” 1/. 15s. (Pitcher); 
Grose’s ‘‘ Antiquities of England and Wales, 
with Supplement, 1/7. 11s. (Maggs) ; Pugs 
‘Gothic Architecture in England,” ros. (Young); 
Taylor's ‘‘ Old Halls in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
plates 1/7. 12s. (Pitcher); J. Weale’s ‘* Quarterly 
Papers on Architecture,” 19s. (Maggs) ; Bowmat 
and J. S. Crowther’s ‘‘ Churches of the Middle 
Ages,” plates 4/. 8s. (Oakley); J. Carter's ‘* Ancient 
Architecture of England,” 1/4. 5s. (Young); j. 8 
Colman’s ‘‘Specimens of Architectural Remains, 
3/. 3s. (Parsons); ‘‘ Etchings by the Etching Club 
1879,” 3/. 18s. (A. Smith); R. J ohnsons 
‘‘ Specimens of Early French Architecture,” 2/ 8 
(Batsford); Nash’s ‘‘ Mansions of England im 
Olden Time,” 4 series, tinted plates, 94 & 
(Daniell); C. J. Richardson’s ‘‘ Studies from Old 
English Mansions,” 4 series, 8/. 12s. 6d. (Dam } 
The sale of the library realised 673/. 16s. | om 

POTTER'S PATENT FIRE-RESISTING FLOOR™ 
This fioor, of which we give a section, is the mve 
tion of Mr. Potter, of Alresford, well known as # 


FHeathinan's “ Tower” Ladder. 


expert in concrete. Mr. Potter claims 
advantages for this floor—cheapness. lightoes 
rapidity, and ease of construction. ‘‘ The floor® 


constructed of steel joists,: and concrete in. the fom 





(a segmental arch) which gives. a maximum 
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boarding directly on this than on any other concrete 
~ floor, except for the fact that the concrete is relatively 
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strength with a minimum of materials. The ceiling 
is of ordinary plastering mortar on expanded or 
other metal lathing, wired to iron bars. Iron 
hangers, @, are laid on the bottom flanges of steel 
joists, and rigidly kept in place by bedding thereon 
rebated concrete blocks, B. 
‘ron sheets, D, the ends of which rest upon the 
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Lord Justice Lindley (addressing Mr. Walton): 
You say it is a breach of the covenant ? 

Mr. Walton: I say it must involve an obstruction 
of light. 

Lord Justice Lindley: The defendant has not 


Galvanized corrugated | obstructed the light yet. 


Mr. Walton: Yes, he has, because he has hung 
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blocks, B, act as permanent centres, and upon 
these concrete is deposited to form the floor. 
Iron bars on edge, 464, are passed through 
mortices in the hangers, dd; expanded metal 
lathing is wired to the bars, 4, and a ceiling, E, 
is formed in the ordinary manner; A is an air 
space between bottom flange of joists and ceiling.” 
Mr. Potter states that this floor has been severely 
tested by fire, and that as regards strength, a trial 
floor 2 ft. between the joists, the concrete made of 
four parts of crushed bricks and one of cement, 
gh in. thick at the springing and 1%in. at the crown, 
is at present loaded with 450 lbs. per superficial foot. 
It is stated that flooring boards may be laid straight 
upon it ; we do not see why it should be safer to lay 


a thinner mass than in most floors, and therefore 
may dry more thoroughly. The hollow space 
between the floors, which Mr. Potter regards as a 
great advantage for ventilating appliances, laying 
wires, &c., is no doubt useful in that sense, but to 
our thinking is more a drawback than an advantage: 
we do not like hollow spaces in houses which cannot 
be regularly got at; one never knows what is 
accumulating there. 


THE BRITISH PRODUCTION OF IRON AND 
STEEL.—The statistics issued by the British Iron 
Trade Association show that the total output of pig- 
iron in Great Britain during the first six months of 
the current year was 3,665,537 tons, compared with 
2,790,918 tons in the corresponding period of 1892. 
Although this is an apparent increase for this year 
of 874,619 tons, or over 31 per cent., it is no real 
increase, for last year the production of crude iron 
was abnormally reduced by over 940,000 tons in 
Cleveland, Lancashire and Cumberland, owing to 
the Durham miners’ strike. ‘There is no doubt that 
in the current half-year the make of pig-iron will be 
very much less than in the corresponding half-year 
of 1892, for since the end of June, chiefly owing to 
the want of fuel through the great coal strike, no 
less than 96 furnaces have been put out of blast, 
while only six furnaces have been blown in. As 
each furnace produces on an average about 8,500 
tons in six months, the falling-off for the half-year 
would be over 750,000 tons if the supply of fuel 
continues to be cut off. ‘The out-put of Bessemer 
steel ingots in the first six months of this year was 
784,712 tons, as against 649,816 tons in the first six 
months of 1892, an increase of 134,896 tons, or 
nearly 20 per cent. Of Bessemer steel rails, 317,395 
tons were produced, compared with 211,884 tons, an 
increase of 95,511 tons, or over 45 per cent. 
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LEGAL. 
ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


THE case of Smith v. Mitchell came on on the 
Tsth inst., before the Court of Appeal, consisting 
of Lord Justice Lindley, Lord Justice A. L. Smith, 
and Lord Justice Davey, it being a motion, by way 
of appeal, from the order of Mr. Justice North 
refusing to grant an interlocutory injunction 
restraining the defendant from interfering with the 
ancient lights of the plaintiff pending the trial of the 
action, 

Mr. Lawson Walton, who appeared with Mr. 
Powell for the plaintiff (the appellant), said that the 
action was brought to restrain the erection of a pro- 
jection which obstructed the plaintiff’s light, and 
which infringed a restrictive covenant binding both 
the plaintiff and defendant, and which they were 
entitled to enforce against each other. The plaintiff 
and defendant were next-door neighbours in the 
Marine Parade, Brighton, the plaintiff’s house being 
No. 163 and the defendant’s No. 164. Both the 
plaintiff and the defendant had a common source of 
title, their deeds containing covenants restricting any 
building in front of the houses over the area. In 
May of last year the defendant began (the plaintiff 
alleged) to infringe the covenant. He started from 
the ground floor of his house and threw out a bow 
window. The defendant, although he objected, did 
not take any steps to interfere, as he did not wish to 
be unneighbourly. Subsequently the defendant 
began to build out his drawing-room, which was on 
the first floor. He pulled out the face of the room, 


and included a balcony in front, so as to make the 
— face of his drawing-room the outside limit of the 
aicony. Mr. Smith’s complaint was that this was 





an infringement of the covenant, 


curtains there. Our affidavits show that there ha 
been a substantial obstruction of light. We say tha 
the projection is 3 ft. 3 in., and the defendant says 
that it is 1 ft. 10 in. only. 

Lord Justice Lindley said that he did not under- 
stand that the area had been interfered with. 

Mr. Walton said that that would depend upon 
what was meant by the word ‘‘area.” He con- 
tended that it did not mean merely ground, but it 
meant the whole column of space. The covenant 
meant that there should be no building in that 
column of space, viz., in that area. It was clearly 
‘‘a building” over” the area, the word ‘‘ thereon” 
in the covenant being equivalent to the word ‘‘ over.” 

Mr. Powell having been heard on the same side, 

Lord Justice Lindley, without calling upon Mr. 
Bryce, Q.C., and Mr. Manby, who appeared as 
counsel for the defendant (the respondent), in giving 
judgment said that the injunction asked for was set 
out in the notice of motion, and it was to restrain 
the defendant from committing, or continuing to 
commit, a breach of a restrictive covenant subject to 
which he (the defendant) held 164, Marine Parade, 
Brighton. Mr. Justice North when the case came 
before him found that the real controvérsy upon the 
motion turned upon the true construction of the 
covenant in the deed of July 1, 1846, which was the 
grant of the two houses which were therein recited 
to have been erected. The covenant relied upon by 
the plaintiff ran as follows:—‘' The areas on the 
other side of the said premises shall always remain 
and be open areas, only enclosed with iron railings 
and without any erection or building thereon.” 
What had been doneto that area? He (the learned 
Judge) was not speaking about the projection on the 
ground floor, because that was not in controversy, 
and it was not a matter they had to consider. They 
had to ask themselves whether the erection on the 
balcony, which was part of the house contained in 
the deed of 1846, was a building on the area within 
the meaning of the covenant. 

He (the learned Judge) could not say that it was. 
It appeared to be quite plain that it was nothing of 
the sort. It did not diminish the area, or had it 
anything to do with the area. It did not obstruct 
the column of air over the area, and that was nota 
breach of the covenant, whatever else it might be. 
He was of opinion that the appeal should be 
dismissed with costs. 

The other Lords Justices concurring, the appeal 
was dismissed with costs. 





ACTION FOR THE INFRINGEMENT OF 
ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


THE case of Cosh v. Mannering came on for hear- 
ing before Mr. Justice Romer in the Chancery 
Division on the 17th inst., and occupied his Lord- 
ship’s attention till mid-day Monday. 

he statement of claim alleged that the plaintiff, 
Mr. Richard Lawrence Cosh, was the owner for the 
residue of a term of eighty years less ten days, from 
March 25, 1891, of certain messuages and premises 
known as Nos. 59, 60, 61, and 62, Watling-street, 
E.C., and that the London Salvage Corps (the 
defendants sued by Mr. Mannering) were the owners 
and occupiers of certain messuages and premises 
adjoining the plaintiff's premises, and known as 
No. 63, Watling-street, and that half the wall 
between the plaintiff’s premises and the premises of 
the London Salvage Corps was the property of the 
plaintiff, and the other half was the property of the 
London Salvage Corps, and that such wall was a 
party-wall and party structure within the meaning of 
the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855. 

The plaintiff’s premises mainly consisted of two 
large blocks of buildings used and let out as shops 
and offices. One of such blocks (No. 1 block) faced 
Watling-street, and the other (No. 2 block) was built 
about 12 ft. in’ the rear of No. 1 block, and both 
blocks were connected by a flat with a skylight or 
glass roof covering in the ‘‘ well” or space between 
such blocks to the height of the ground-floor thereof. 

No. 1 block contained (1) a doorway and four 
windows on the first floor, (2) five windows on the 
second floor, and (3) five windows on the third floor, 
all opening and looking on or into the well or space 
between such blocks, No. 2 block contained (4) a 
doorway and three windows on the first floor, 
(5) four windows on the second fioor, and (6) three 
windows on the third floor, all looking on or into 
the well or space between such blocks, 





The statement of claim also alleged that the 
plaintiff's premises had all been recently rebuilt, but 
as to No. r block (1) part of the doorway and of 
two of the windows on the first floor, (2) part of each 
of the five windows on the second floor, and (3) part 
of four of the windows on the third floor were 
ancient lights. And as to No. 2 block (4) part of 
the doorway and of all the windows on the first, 
second, and third floors thereof were ancient lights. 
The skylight also was one of the plaintiff's ancient 
lights. The plaintiff complained that in consequence 
of the London Salvage Corps having without notice 
to him, or with his consent, raised and heightened 
their party-wall and the flues and chimney shafts to 
the height of 1o ft. or thereabouts, it had materially 
and grievously darkened, injured, and obstructed his 
ancient lights, as the same were enjoyed previously 
to the rebuilding of his premises. 

The plaintiff also alleged that the London Salvage 
Corps in raising and heightening the party wall 
trespassed on his premises, and damaged them by 
breaking mouldings, eaves, gutters, and glass in 
the skylight, and turther that the London Salvage 
Corps not having carried up to the requisite height 
the flues and chimney stacks belonging to him (the 
plaintiff), on or against the party wall, caused him 
damage by smoke from the flues and chimney 
stacks. 


The piaintiff claimed 719/. damages for the acts 
and trespass he complained of, and also a man- 
datory injunction against the London Salvage Corps, 
that they should forthwith remove so much of the 
party wall which they had raised and heightened. 

The statement of defence was a genera: denial of 
the allegations set out in the statement of claim. 

Mr. Ralph Neville, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. Wilkin- 
son, appeared as counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Haldane, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. John Henderson, 
represented the defendants. 

The expert evidence on behalf of the plaintiff was 
given by Mr. Edward Augustus Gruning, 25, 
Gresham-house, architect and surveyor ; Mr. James 
Edmeston, 42, Old Broad-street, architect ; and b 
Mr. William Henry Duffield, the plaintiff's archi- 
tect. 

The expert evidence on behalf of the defendant 
was given by Mr. William Wimble, the defendant's 
architect; Mr. Henry Currey, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, surveyor; and by Mr. Alexander Rose 
Stenning, 121, Cannon-street, E.C., architect and 
surveyor. P 

At the conclusion of the evidence, his Lordship 
intimated that he did not require to hear addresses 
from counsel, and proceeded to give judgment. He 
said that with regard to the question as to the 
interference with the lights, on the evidence, he came 
to the conclusion that the chimney-stack had caused 
no substantial interference with the plaintiff's lights. 
Certainly it would be impossible for him, even if he 
had thought there was some nominal interference, 
to fix any sum representing it on the evidence before 
him. The plaintiff's witnesses on the question of 
damage, though they made out nominally a certain 
amount of pecuniary damage by reason of the 
alleged interference of light, yet on cross-examina- 
tion it appeared that they had assessed the damage 
on a totally erroneous basis. After hearing the 
plaintiff’s evidence, and the whole of his expert 
witnesses, and the evidence of the defendant’s 
experts, he came to the conclusion that there was no 
substantial interference with the plaintiff's ancient 
lights at all, The plaintiff was entitled to relief 
so far as concerned the raising by the defendants 
of the stack of chimneys which was called stack 
No. 2, It was admitted that the defendants had no 
right to raise that stack in the way they did without 
also raising the plaintiff’s stack of chimneys which 
were adjacent, and it had been agreed between the 
partes that the plaintiff should be at liberty to raise 

is stack of chimneys to the same height, and that 
the costs of that should be paid by the defendants. 
That cost had been agreed at the sum of 20/, 
There was before him no evidence on which he could 
rely, and which would enable him to say that the 
plaintiff, as owner of the two blocks of houses, had 
suffered damage by reason of the smoking of his 
chimneys, in consequence of the erection by the 
defendants of the stack No, 2, It did appear 
from the evidence of the plaintiff and another 
witness of his, that undoubtedly some of the tenants 
of his (plaintiff's) premises had suffered some incon- 
veniencé=by reason of the smoke, but no loss of 
tenancy was proved before him, and no injury to the 
plaintiff. That being so, he could not give the 
plaintiff any damages beyond the 20/. he had 
mentioned. That disposed of the whole action, and 
all he had to do was to determine huw the costs 
should go. ‘The action, except so far as related to 
the damage which had been estimated at 20/., 
entirely failed, and therefore he must dismiss the 
action with costs, except in so far as it sought 
damage for the raising by the defendants of -their 


; wall and chimneys in such a. way, without raising 


the plaintiff’s chimneys, to which he had referred. 
So far as the action sought relief in respect of the 
last-mentioned damage—which had been assessed 
at 20/.—the defendants must pay the costs of the 
plaintiff as a set-off, and he thought it right, having 
regard to the allegations in the statement of claim 
with regard to the last-mentioned costs, that the 
taxing-master should bear in mind the small amount 
recovered, having regard to the amount claimed, © 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 











































































































COMPETITIONS. CONTRACT S—Continued. 
Designs 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. to be Soe, 
pis mts | Architect, Surveyor, | Tenders 
| : Nature of Work. or Materials. By whom Required. - ’ ’ to be 
j ? or Engineer. ‘deli 
a | | | 
Drainage and Water Supply Scheme, | an | | <a 
UNGHAM ..ccrccccccecccccesssees Plomesgate R.S.A..... | 15 Guineas........6+. . |Jan, | 
. :% iediest Jan, 31 Sewers, Church-street and Priory-lane.... King’s Lynn Corp..... B. J. Silcock........-+ | Dee, 
Orie ean hare tee 357 ne ome gate yw 6 Gabbels sss: 7 - vattnarsbg ao. Mteestaeareve ned oe ceccee | Eccles Corporation..-. | A. C. Turley..... seeee do, ’ 
‘| *Engine and Boiler House, &€c, ..... paqoesel Ealing Local Board ..| Bramwell & Harris .. do, 
|| *Making-up and Paving Road ...........- Fulham Vestry ...... W. BeOS ccccccccccce | do, 
1} @Bewer Works ....cccccccccccccccseccccess | Hove Commissioners.. | Official .......0+. coos | = 0, 
| *Collection of Dust, Ashes, &c. .........+6+ | Chiswick Local Board do. | _ do, 
'| Manufactory, Willow-lane, Huddersfield..| —s_ -««.-. - J. Kirk & Sons..5.... | Dee, 7 
‘| Board Offices, &€c. .......0-++- pepees ..+.| South Gosforth Local 
CONTRACTS | | Board ........+-. See erp: Dee 4 
‘| *Engine House, Workshop, &c. &........- | Leicester Corporation | J. B. Everard ........ do, 
School Buildings, &c. Theale, Somerset ..| Wedmore School Board | Official ....+eeseeees a 
Harbour Works, Breakwater, and Uig,’ Ross and Cromarty 
‘Tenders Isle of Lome Pigdatsaseotuccessttosenty ee, <p meee ‘2 $. Macdonald ......++. Des $Y) 
uired Architect, Surveyor. School Buildings, Treorky, &c. .....eeee: stradyfodwg Sch. Bd. | J. Rees .......6+6 oe: ll 
Makers of Werk or Mitac. mre ere or Engineer. |4,t0P, mrarordvey e+" aia A ORO Nelson (Lancs.) Gurp.|H. Whitaker ........ do 
. *Wembley Park Drainage ......++seeeeses Hendon B.8.A. 2.2.22 | QPRCIAL .cccccccccsoes |. do 
- *Sorting Office, East gs boeg oes ssasiennees oe - H. M. Bi " _, | pee rt) 
Extension «f Electric Light OM cecces n Corporation .. | Spencer Harty........ M 
Water ae ney y (650 “tons), "New. Benner eqehl Syaed .. +S. Hemneh, -..-.- >: eh *Wuterworks, Sewerage, &c. Works........ Leighton Buzzard L. B.| H. B. Nichols ........ | do, 
waa es : Northumberland C.C. | Official .......see000- do. *New Baths, Winter Gardens, &. ........ | Harrogate Corporation | Baggallay & Bristowe _ Dec, 8 
ni’ | etch RG ABORT SE Sutton (Surrey), L.B. _ Nov. 29 Additions to Schools, Penhale-road ...... | Portamouth Sch. Bd. | A. H. Bone .......... | Dec 
weg hy A eter . epic sundial +c Gh Saiki Corp itil do do *Repairs, Cleansing, een School, West mae Sch. Bd. .. | Newman ¢ Jacques .. | és 
© Tall CHIMMEPS ....ceeeccceseceeseses Leeds ep cecceccoce ° e ®Brection of School Bu 10h tint aa - - | ) 
Senonenn dl nl a epee agency “ye mmedett PEL gl aetaee oa School Buildings ...:... 2 PE Pee “Wollaston School Bd. ! ©. Dorman '.......+.. No date 
ony werent gee Barnsley .. Jas Bycraft Pee rtp in ca fe Si ks do. Club Premises, King-street, N ottingham Borough Club ........ Geo, E. Statham...... do, 
Road Works, Beaumont and Lilly-street| Hartlepool U.8.A..... | H. C. Crummack .. do. sone School tah etal SE) ae seit ih Witbetes it ive i 
Street Works, ng, &c. Waterloo; ii Ben me be Maia ie 2965) Nov. 30 *Litter Sheds, &. Woolwich . ............ War Department_.... | Oficial ......... coade | SEEN 
Scullery Houses, &¢. Soothill-iane, Batley eases | a UMMMNP bps en do. *New County Offices, Wakefield .......... | West Riding of York: 
cheutteink Works . ri eeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeee Northam U8. A. eeere . Lat eeeeeeee do, | e I i | Be et Ge baa WwW E we. do, 
Baths, Cornwallis-street........-seseeeees Liverpool Corp. ...... | Official ...... deccce Dec. 1 New Bakehouse, &c. Islington............| ot We ° ‘ . Egerton ..... PTT T do, 
*Additional ee -odbesta ~ R. Co. ‘ al Loo do do. 
cou oodebebees versham (Oxon), | 
seosesoom ma sah ts | POR eee do. Dec, 2 
Makin -u Roads eeeeeeeeeeeeereaereeer ee Bournemouth T.C. ee F Ww. Lacey eeeeeeeeee 0. } 
eaieron Langton and other Roads .... do. do, do. 
*Supply of New ~~ wer nag oceee ai Ghaltantord Corp. 2 Gees E azensvccosenns =. 
ings, &c. reation Ground.... b ee0e . H. Sasse ......000. ° 
wh gr ok Sa spenerppemmmeensey Chelmsford U.R.8.A. | IC. Smith «200.2420. fe tied PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
@Alterati Asylum, Coxl © cccccoss ew e-upon- 
mareers - BBM ccvccces TY, : . wh ee ~ 4°] 
letion of Certain Passages .........«+| Toxteth Park Loc Pe a ED KaGbide coddbece 0. | 
——— aster Moor, &c. eeeteeeeereeeee Stock port U.R.S A ee H H. Turner eeeeeeee do. {we : —— 
*Three Irom Urinals ......esseseseesecess Bermondsey Vestry .. | Oficial .............. do. | Applicw 
Paving Foot ways ......essececececcescees Watford Loca do. do. Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. tions . te 
Water Works, Dungiven, Ireland .... ... Limavady Union .... do. do. be in, 
@Cast-Iron Work... ..cccescoccccscccseccess Com. of Sewers, City 
t Way Materials NEE Go Pesifinae ~ var A a *Clerk of Works .....ccseccsescesecccteces| West Riding of York- 
Additions to Schools Eupindbostienhl Great Totham mn (Esse se x), f : shire County Council | 32, l0s.cssccscscsteesee | Nove 
" er EMsnimaeae "ours Sere OSI Board ....... : C. Pertwee.....c.«. pad do. ‘| Junior Architectural Assistants..... oeéece LondonCountyOouncil Sdaedese Dec, § 
| 
Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. Competition, p. iv. Contracte, pp. iv., vi., vili., ix. and xxi. Public Appointments, pp. xviii, 
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MEETINGS. 
FripAy, NOVEMBER 24. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. H. W. Barnes on 
‘© Hard Wood Joinery,” with examples. 7.30 p.m._ 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—Professor A. Wynter Bl th on 


-_ 


RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


_ 22,303.~Winvow Fasttners: D. Athinson.—Accord- 
ing to this invention, a metal plate with a bar attached is 
provided, and a Z spring is made just high enough to allow 
the sash-bar to shoot under one end. To open the window, 


sateen T 


Hanging Window Sashes.—-2t,092, J. Churchill, Water 
waste Preventers for Flushing, &c. 

NOVEMBER 7.—21,101, P. Winn, Flushing Cisterns, &, 
1,105, F, & H. Leigh, Slip-preventing Screws.—21,106, 
M. Adams, Sanitary Flushing Apparatus.—21,114, J, 
Campbell and F. Greenwood, Guard or Cover for Wood. 
cutting Machinery, &c.—21,136, J. Ricketts, Spirit Level 


c , : why : “Sa . 67, J. Westwood, Corrugated Floorings for Bridges 
‘Sanitary Law: English, Scotch, and Irish; General | the forefinger is placed under the projection or the spring, | 9 2%?797» pecan $00 Sette 8 
Enactments Public Health Act, 1875; Model By-laws, | and to open the window the spring is lifted up. Ska Te J Aner 5 Sam me Fi 

&c.” 8 p.m. : 23,354.—PipE-JoInT oR CoupLtinc: 7. Holmes and 21,210, K. Crosthwaite, Fire Grates~ 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 


Queen's College, Cork.—Mr. Arthur Hill, F.R.1.B.A., 
on ‘* The History of Architecture.” I. 3 p.m. 


Monpay, NOVEMBER 27. 


Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studtes.—Extra 
General Meeting. Mr. Arthur Evans on “ A Mykenaean 
Treasure from Aegina.” 5 p.m. 

University College. — Lectures on ‘‘Chaldean and 
Assyrian Archzology,” by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen. 
VI. “Assyrian Art.” 5 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations Sor 
Sanitary Officers).—Dr. Louis Parkes on “Sanitary 
Laws and Regulations Governing the Metropolis.” 8 p.m. 

London Institution.—Rev. H. A. Boys on “ Zante and 
its Earthquakes ”—illustrated. 5 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. Henry Black- 
burn on *‘ The Art of Book and Newspaper Illustration.” 
8 p.m. 

: TuESDAY, NOVEMBER 28. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Discussion upon the 
papers on ‘‘ Impounding-Reservoirs in India, and the 
Design of Masonry Dams,” by r, Clerke, Mr. 
Sadasewjee, Colonel Jacob, and Professor Kreuter. 8 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Smoking Concert 
and Exhibition of Drawings. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 

South Kensington Museum (Lecture Hall).—Lectures 
on ** Greek Sculpture” by Miss E. Sellers: ‘* Praxiteles.” 
If. -m. 
pd wom Architectural Association (Newcastle).—(1) 
Address by the President. (2) Mr. E. Eugene Brown on 
** Electric Lighting.” 7.30 pa. 

Society of Arts,—Mr. Richardson Evans on “ The 
Regulation of Street Advertising.” 8 p.m. 

St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society.—Paper by Mr. ° J. 
Ninian Comper: entitled, ‘‘ Practical Considerations on 
the Gothic Altar, and certain Dependent Ornaments.” 


7-30 p.m. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30. , 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition.—Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
A.R.A. on “‘ Mosaic.” 8.30 p.m 


another.—This patent relates to pipe-joints or couplings. 
The inner surfaces of the flanges by which the adjacent 
ends of pipes are connected together are corrugated, the 
corrugations being arranged so that the projecting parts of 
one flange fit within the hollows of the other flange. This 
avoids the necessity of employing insertions of rubber, or 
using white or red lead, &c. 
23,413. WATER SuPPLY FOR WATERCLOSETs: /. Shanks. 
—According to this invention, the cleansing water is supplied 
to a hollow rim, whence it finds its way into the basin 
through two or three sets of holes. The holes of one set 
are placed and shaped so as to direct part of the water 
down the sides of the basin ; and the holes of another set 
are placed so as to throw water inwards from the rim ina 
shower converging from the middle of the basin ; and athird 
set Is sometimes placed intermediately between the two 
sets. A further improvement is the fixing of a small pipe 
at one side of the basin, to prevent syphoning when a large 
quantity of water is thrown into the basin. These are 
substantially the main improvements, although some minor 
details are incorporated in the specification. 
23,474-—METAL Lattice: S. Griber (Munich).—This 
invention has for its object an improvement in making the 
lattice so that the bands are parallel to each other, at 
certain distances apart, and bent in a trapezoidal or zig-zag 
manner, sO as to occupy the spaces between the straight 
bands, and form connexions between them at numerous 
points. This method gives great rigidity in the plane of 
its extension and great strength against compression. It 
also presents great tenacity and tensile strength against 
lateral pressure or pull in the direction of its extension. 
4,045.-— HAND-PRESSES FOR BRICKS AND TILEs: 2. H. 
Robinson.—This invention relates principally to mechanical 
details in the ordinary brick-pressing machine. The end 
of the weighted lever is adjustable, and the crosshead is 
also adjustable vertically, being mounted on screw threaded 
side rods, and secured by upper and lower regulating nuts. 
6,097. —WATER-SuPpPLyY VALVE: /. Shanks.—The dis- 
tinctive feature of this valve, which forms the subject of 
the patent, is that it has a valve-piece movable by a float 
lever against the water pressure, and closing on a seat 
encircling a relatively large aperture or port, the float lever 
being arranged to act on the valve-piece only when nearly 


21,228, J. Cope and J. Williams, Opening and Closig 
Sashes and Casements.—21,237, S. Hill and G. Make, 
Door Springs and Door-closing Apparatus.—21,274, 6. 
w, jun., Ventilating Device for Sewers. 
NOVEMBER 9.—21,292, A. Patrick, Manufacture of Pott 
land Cement, Pigments, &c.—21,297, S. Ford, Sash-fastener, 
—21,300, J. Dunn, Gravity Button or Hasp for Cupboard 
or other Doors.—21,304, D. McLean, Waste-preventi 
Valves for Water-closet Service Cisterns.—21,328, ry 
Boult, Fastenings for Doors, Shutters, &c.—21,338, 
Breething, Machinery for Moulding Bricks. 

NOVEMBER 10.—21,378, J. I. and J. Sharratt, Terra-cotta, 
Chimney-tops, &c.—21,394, W. Keith, Testing and 
ing Drain-pipes, Soil-pipes, &c. 
Surfaces for Floors, Staircases, &c.—21,472, W. Wheeler 
Syphon Cisterns and Water Waste Preventers,—2t 
A. Brown, Water-tight and Fire-proof Doors.—21,503 
Duncan, Roof and Floor Tiles and Method of Laying and 
Fixing Roof Tiles in Roof Framings and in Bricks f 
Building and Flooring Purposes.—21,508, W. Stevensol, 
Kiln, fired from Sides or Top, for Drying and Burning 
Bricks, Tiles, &c.—21,549, C. Brentano, Kilns or Furnaces 
for Burning Cement, &c. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. | 


16,808, W. Millar, Pedestal Closet-seat Fastener.— 
16,814, IT. Hyom, Combined Door Slam and Fastener— 
17,761, R. Iddon and S. Rostron, Fixing Tiles in Stove 
places and Stoves.—18,915, F. Richmond, Sanitary Traps 
for Baths, Lavatory, and Similar Purposes.—r9,087, J. 
E. Robbins, Cement.—19,154, J. Wild, Ceiling Protectot. 
—19,266, J. Taylor and I. Earnshaw, Window Fasteners 
—19,309, F. Rust, Joining or Connecting Pipes or 
—19,348, R. Roman, Soldering Irons.—19,408, J. Robert 
shaw, Sash Fasteners.—19,415, J. Royle, Stoves.—19; 

u wen, Fastenings for Sliding Doors, &c.—19,611, ¥ 
ckl, Incandescent Bodies for Incandescent Gas-Lights— 
19,645, A. Stafford and J. Dickinson, Sash Fasteners for 
indows.—19,921, H. Dickinson, Time A for 
Automatically Switching Gas and Electric Lights.—200% 
H. Defries, Automatic Indicator for Lavatory and 


cae Doors.—20,;126, W. Bull, Burning Bricks.— M. 
University College.—Lectures on Greek Sculpture: | at its highest position. An additional stop valve is also | Syer, Pneumatic Plug Applicable i pete eee 3 
‘* Pheidias to Lysippus,” by Professor Percy Gardner. | fitted. - Noad and S. Ziani de Ferranti, White Lead.—20,243 


VII. ‘* Scopas and the Mauscleum.”. 5 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures on the Sanitation of 
Industries and . Occupations).—Dr. J. T. Arlidge on 
** Textile Manufactures, Silk, Cotton, Woollen, and Linen 
Industries.” m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER t. 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Students'’ Meeting). 
—Mr. H. Appleby on * Forms of Tensile Test 


11,452.— DEAL SAWING FRAMES: £. Barnes.—Accord- 
ing to this invention, any number of saws may be com- 
pressed by cramps, and the whole tightened up to proper 
tension without the use of buckles and keys. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


NOVEMBER 6.—21,001, A. Beady, Closet Outfall, Con- 
necting Sleeve or Thimble for P-traps.—21,012, P. Winn, 
Waste Fittings for Baths, Lavatories, Sinks, &c.—21,042, 





Pieces.” 7.30 p.m. 


T. Less, Wood-planing Machines.—21,061, S. Elgar, 


- Woodward, Devices for Lifting or Removing 
Blocks from their beds.—zo, 300, J. Batchelar, Ladders 
20,381, E. Claremont, Joints for Electric Light Fitti 
20,457, J. Reid, Valve Closets.—20,473, S. Addison, 
Stoppers. | 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
. (Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 





| 15,204, R. Pancoast, Ventilators or Chimney 





22,631, J. Holland, Double Socket for Rain Water pipes 


a 


NOVEMBER 11.—21,471, W. Lindsay, Treads or Wearing 


—_ 
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_ Robins & Hine: F. land, 9 a. 3 r. 7 p., near 
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Nov. 25, 1893. | 


ite J. F. and L- 

.Crighton, Ventilating Fans.—17,923, F. and L- 
up 675 J Ventilators.—18, 348, GC; Brentano, Machine for 
Forming Cement, Raw Material, and Similar Plastic 
Sybstance into Balls. 


’ 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
NovEMBER 10.—By A. Saville & Son (at Exeter): 


“Langdon Farm,” near Dawlish, and 282 a, 1 r. 12 Pp., 
f., r. 4002., 8,500/. ; two enclosures of f. land, 9 a. or. 24 p., 
3700. 
NovEMBER 13.—By Chancellor & Sons: The f. resi- 
_ dence, ‘‘ Cross Deep,” Twickenham, 3,550l.—By Henry & 

Latchford: 27, North Side, Clapham Common, f., 1,250/.; 

62, Tremadoc-rd., Clapham, sold before auction.—By £. 
Barnet, 2,1104.; 
41, Park-walk, Chelsea, u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. 62. 108., Fr. 40/., 
s00/.; Nos. 102 and 104, Brixton Hill, u.t. 63 yrs., g.r- 26¢., 
r, 200/., 2,0001.; 308, 310, High-rd., Chiswick, u.t. 87 yrs., 
g.t. 244., 1. 1802., 2,2402.5 7, Torrington-pl., Gower-st., u.t. 
30 yrs., g-T. 5/., ¥. 120/., 1,0504.; an improved rental of 30/., 
St. George’s-rd., Southwark, u.t. 24 yrs., 3354. 


NovEMBER 14.—By Glover & Harrison: F.g.r. of 82, 
William-st., Kensington, reversion in 21 yrs., 650l.; f.g.r. 
of 102., North End-rd., reversion in 17 yrs., 550/.; 3 to 19 
(odd), Portland-st., f., 1,000/.; 31, Hargraye-rd., Holloway, 
ut. 69 yrs., g.r. 3¢. 10S., 280/.—By Ventom, Bull & 
Cooper: I.gr. of 40/., Wood Vale, Forest Hill, u.t. 66 yrs., 
g.r. 82, 5954—By Debenham. Tewson & Co.: F.g.r. of 
63/. 10s., Hanover-st., Kentish Town, reversion in 72 yrs., 
1,4802. ; f.g.r. of 64. 6s. Hanover-st., ditto in 63 yrs. ; and 
another of 13/., ditto in 69 yrs., 480/.; f.g.r. of 5o0/. 10s., 
ditto in 72 yrs., 1,2452.; 5, Mall-rd., Hammersmith, u.t. 72 
yrs., gr. 74., 2504.5 7, 27, Mall-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 142, 
r. 762., 5502. 3 38, 42, Mall-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., no g.r., r. 822, 
Bos. ; 31, 40, Mall-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. o/., r. 74, 605/.— 
By Rutley, Son & Vine: 53, arclay-st., Somer’s 
Town, u.t. 26 yrs., g.r. 22. 10s., 200/.; Two plots of f. 
land, Hocam-rd., Mill Hill, s1ool.—By C. F. 
Dowsett: 6, Graham-rd., Dalston, u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 
82, 6752; 41, Redcliffe-rd., Upton-pk., and 1 to 
19 odd, Florence-rd., u.t. gr yrs., g-r- 43/., 3554.5 
f.g.r. of 422., Lincoln-rd., Norwood, reversion in 58 and 81 
yrs., 960/. ; f.g.r. of 312. 10s., Albert-rd., ditto in 84 yrs., 
670/. ; f.g.r. of 322. 15s., Harrington-rd., ditto in 57 yrs., 
7652. ; two plots of f. land, Albert-rd., 780/. ; two plots of 
f. land, Lincoln-rd., 1,480/.; ‘* Stanley” and “‘ Beaufort 
Villas,” f., r. 1282. 15s., 9952.; ‘‘Chandos House” and 
“Eldon Villa,” Albert-rd., f., 8202. ; ‘‘ The Willows” and 
“The Limes,” Lincoln-rd., f., 690/.;- No. 29, Park 
Crescent., Stockwell, u.t. 33 yrs., g.r- 12/., 200/,—By 
Rogers, Chapman, & Co.: 44 to 54 (even), Hill-st., 
Pimlico, f., 1,900/. ; 62 to 72 (even), Hill-st., f., r. 1792., 
2,060. ; i.g.r. of 367, Charlwood-st., u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 34, 
515/. ; f.g.r. of 152. 15s., Muriel-st., Barnsbury, reversion 
in 89 yrs., 3352. 3 1.g.r. of 204, Castelnau-pl., Barnes, u.t. 
46 yrs., g.r. 102, 2951.—By J. A. Lumley & Co.; No. 12, 
Hyde-pk. Gardens, u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 63¢.—including 
mortgage, 11,000/, 

NovEMBER 15.—By Gaskell & Co.: 42, London-rd., 
Clapton, u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 5¢., 3354.3; 24, Mason’s-yd., 
St. James’s, f., r. 452,, 7001.—By /uman Sharp, Harring- 
ton, & Roberts: 154, 154A, Waterloo-rd., Lambeth, u.t. 
12 yrs., g.r. 12/7, r. 622., 1507.—By Zurner, Rudge, & 
Turner: 57, 59, West-st., East Grinstead, Sussex, f., 250/. 
—By D. Young: 4to 7, Brunswick-pl., Anerley, u.t. 71 yrs., 
g.r. 142, 4202. 3; 11, 13, Landcroft-rd., Dulwich, u.t. 85 yrs., 
g.r. 10/,, 2452. ; 57, Landcroft-rd., u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. 52. 108., 
r, 282, 1807.3 45, 47, Winchester-st., Caledonian-rd., u.t. 
41 ia g.r. 187., 400/. 3 142, Grundy-rd., Poplar, f., r. 282., 
315/. 

NovEMBER 16.—By C. C. & 7. Moore: 76, Amity-rd., 
West Ham, f., 280/. ; 25, 27, Eastward-st., Bromley-by- 
Bow, f., 150/. ; 64, West-st., Mile End, f., 120/. ; 20, “22, 
24, Flint-st., Poplar, u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 94. 58., 4502. ; 28,20, 
30, Cawdor-st., u.t. 53 yrs., gr. 94., 560/.; 45, 47, Copen- 
hagen-st., Limehouse, u.t. 47. yrs., g.r- 62., 3654.3 3 to 11 
(odd), Autumn-st., Old Ford, u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 124. 10s., 
400/,—By H. J. Bliss & Sons: 112, 114, Old Ford-rd., 
Bethnal Green, u.t. 9 yrs,, g.r. 62, r.. 50., 170/.—By 
Newbon & Co.: 46, Chalcot-cres., Primrose Hill, f., r. 
45/., 5002. ; 337, King-st., Hammersmith, r.-120/. ; and an 

improved rental’of 46¢., u.t. 25 yrs., g.r. for the whole, 
4ol., 5502.5 I.g.r. of 827., Tysoe-st., Clerkenwell, &c., 
u.t. 22 yrs., g.r. 2¢., 9202. ; 54, 56, Ballance-rd., Homerton, 
ut. 66 yrs., g.r. 62. 6s., 330¢. 5 2, Annesley-rd., Holloway, 
ut. 75 yrs. g.r. 6/4, r. 282, 160/.; 116, 118, 
Sydney-rd., Hornsey, u.t. 94 yrs., g.r. 122. 125., 
Yr 54¢., 4154.—By Stimson & Sons: F.g.r. of 152. 155., 

oward-rd., Stoke Newington, reversion in 57 yrs , 440/. ; 
fig.r. of 32. 3S., reversion in 57 yrs., 85¢.; 221, Coldharbour- 
lane, Brixton, f., r. 45¢., 8804.3 Nos. 143, and 2, 4, 6, 
Vassall-rd., Brixton-rd., u.t. 6§ yrs., g.r. 12/., 2751.3 38, 
Cavour-st., Newington Butts, u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 62., r. 342., 
250/.5 33, 34, Leyton-sq., Peckham, u.t. 36 yrs., g.r. 
18, 18s., 95/.; 52 to 62 (even), Kinglake-st., Old Kent-rd., 
Ut, 143 yrs., g.r. 322. 5s., 1251.3 29, Gerridge-st., Lambeth, 
Ut. 38 yrs., g.r. 6/., 60/.; 57, Daneville-rd., Camberwell, 

l., sold before auction ; 59, Daneville-st., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 
/ . 
64, r. 362., 3052.3 7, 9, Benhill-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 9@., r. 
72/., and a L.g.r. of 62., same term, 620/. 

NovEMBER 17.—By Rushworth & Stevens: 95, Led- 
ury-rd., Bayswater, u.t. 53 yrs., g.r. g/. r. 502., 3402. 3 34, 
Broadley-ter., Blandford-sq., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 54, r. 282., 
375/.—By G. A. Wilkinson & Son: 95, 97, St. Mark’s-rd., 
Notting Hill, u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 202. r. 1552., 1,3302.—B 
Millar, Son & Co.: 70, Finchley-rd., St. John’s Wood, 
Ut. 44 yrs., g.r. 137. 2s. 6d., 1,300/. 3 1, Queen’s-rd., u.t. 50 
yrs., NO g.r., r. rzod,, 1,2302.; 9, Barrow Hill-rd., u.t. 34 
Hay g-r. 4/., r. 40/., 4002. ; 50, Crogsland-rd., Haverstock 

ill, u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 84., r. 402., 3754.—By A. Hibbard: 
38, 40, Kenninghall-rd., Clapton, u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 16/., r. 
782., 6851. ; x7, Richmond-villas, Holloway, u.t. 161 yrs., 
&-T. 12/, 12s., r. 604., 570%. 3 87, Tollington Park, u.t. 72 
a 8.r. 1o/., r. 50/., 445/.; 47, Lausaune-rd., Hornsey, f. 
380/, ; 2,4, Colfe-rd., Forest Hill, u.t. 81 yrs., g.r. 12/. 128., 

r. 6o/., 5352. 


(Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
Bround-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
mproved ground-rent; g.r. for ground rent; r. for rent; 
tor freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold; e.r. for 
caeted rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 

um ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for’ 


sg oh De for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 














Gocetinue, —. b igre olol7 o/z/6 
wim Satin, Porto Rico 7 
ton ofo §6 o/o/0 | Wainut, Italian .. 
sequoia, U.S.ft-cu, Tle eiale | “OS gle 
. e cu 3 
Canada load ag sir0/0 METALS. 
Birch, le eeeeeecee 2/s/Oo °o Iron— ,in Bcot- 
Elm, do. wba? ho g/o/o si 7 ag 2/2/8 o/o/o 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. t/s/o 2/to/o Bar, Welsh, 
Oak, eeeeeesere 2/15/o s/o/o 1 babdkenied 5/37/6 6/o/o 
Cc eeeesese s/10/0 q/ojo Do. do. at works 
Pine, Canada a/ts/o 3/s/o in W seseseee 8/7/6 §/20/0 
Do. Yellow .... 2/10/0 4/15/0| no. Staff 
Lath, D’ntsic, fath 4/1z0/o 5/10/o0 4 dem... 6/olo 6/z0/o 
St. Petersburg.. s/o/o 6/10/0| CopprR— British 
Wainscot, Riga, cake and ingot 4s/o/o 45/10/0 
&&c., log ...-+++ 2/to/o 4/15/o Best selected .. 45/15/o 46/o/o 
— & rst std a 8/ofo 10/10/o0 werent: ALIb welea olels 
Bec: sot | eeano re, 
. eseeeae eeceee I oO 
St. Petersburg, 5 = g/13/9 9/15/ 
rst yellow esee 10/o/o 13/10/o brands Si deel 9/17/6 9/18/9 
Do. and ow.. 90 «= g/o/o Sheet, 
Do. white eeeee 8/r9, ° 11/o/o 6 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
Swedish ........  8/o/o 16/o/0| andupwards.... r1/o/o ojo/o 
White Sea...... B/ofo x6/10/0| Pipe.......++-. . 11/10/0 ofo/o 
Canada, Pine 1st 22/10/o 29/to/o | zinc 
Do. do. and .... 17/o/o 18/10/0 | “ sheet........tom 20/1s/e o/o/e 
Do. do. gard &c. 7/10/0 10/10/0 Vieille Mon- 
Do. Spruce, 1st o/o 22/0/0| tagne .......00- 21/s/o ofo/c 
o. 3rd TIN—Stralts...... 75/0/0 76/o/o 
Poon Sneha i eel 1 e Australian...... 78/0/0 77/0/0 
: oe 10/0 
Battens, all kinds 3/o/o 15s/o/o a a roe eejolo eolehe 
“eT i toe Billiton «+++» 79/0/0 So/o/o 
esepéee esecess 0/70/6 ofts/o OILS. 
Do, and ...... ~- 0f7/3 0/12/6 
Other qualities 0/5/3  0/7/o | Linseed ......tom o/s/o 20/7/6 
Cedar, Cuba ..ft. 4 Ig Cocoanut, Cochin 33/10/o o/o/o 
Honduras, ..&c 33 /4¢ | Do. Ceylon ...... 27/5/0 o/o/o 
Mahogany, Cu l4 pam Lege bewes - 26/10/0 o/fejo 
t. 0, Ra 
Oo av. 1/6 PAlS .vcccccccces ofofo 
Mexican do. do. /44 | Do. brown ...... 21/10/o o/o/e 
Tobasco do. do, /6 | Cottonseed ref.... 21/10/0 23/o/o 
Honduras do. .. 4 | Oleine........+++. 22/o/o 24/o/o 
Box, Turkey ton dike z os Lubsicating, U.S. ole s/o/o 
Rose, eeeecese 8/ofo 20/o/0 Do, eeeeee ° 12/o/o 
— goceersese 7 18/o/o | TAR — Stockhohn alae eteels 
Ocene-coe~ Of0/6 0/1/3 Archangel... o/12/6 o/o/o 








TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. | 





BATH.—Accepted for the construction of storage reservoirs, 
for the Waterworks Committee. Mr. Wm. Fox, engineer, §, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, Loridon, 3.W. i= 

W. Neave & Son, Paddington ......... secesee $18,278 12 9 


= = — oe 





BRENTFORD.—For the construction of a stitface water drain in 
Albany-road, for the Brentford Local Board. Mr. J. H. Strachan, 
Surveyor t— 

John Bloomer ......+++»- $190 0 
Broderick & Co. .i...... 137 16 pa Ball eeeeraveeeeeeeeeeee 
J. Hayward 135 0 





W. Parker, Brentford*.. 
* Accepted. 


eeeeee sééeeee 





I 
105 0 





footways in Brook-lane, for the 


BRENTFORD.—For paving 
Mr. J. H. Strachan, Surveyor :— 


Brentford Local Board. 


Victoria Stone Company | Mowlem & Co. 

(accepted at schedule of} Broderick & Co. 

prices). Patent Paving and Construction 
Jas. Alldred. Company. 








CARLISLE.—Accepted for additions to four houses, Cecil: 
Street. Mr. H. H. Hodgkinson, architect, 45A, Scotch-street, 
Carlisle :— 

Building. ~Jas. Beaty, Old Post Office-court, 

Castile 202k 6 ta de cdc ce cbodbovbcescdeaece scccceSot oO 
Foining.—William Batey, Barton-yard, Carlisle 33 0 o 
Plastering.—R. rmerod & Son, Close- 

street, Carlisle: .ccadecopecdeetenes bbedberdeoane 25 0 0 
Slating.—C. J. Nannon, St. Nicholas, Carlisle .. 11 0 oO 
Painting.—T. Palmer, Caldergate, Carlisle...... 5 0 0 
Plumbing.—W. . Wilson, Lowther-street, 

Castes cvccctidbcdicccccccccscccccsteceeccecce Ir 19 Oo 





CARLISLE.—Accepted for the erection of eight houses, Beacons- 
field-street, for Mr. Mackay. Mr. H. Higginson, architect, 
20, English-street, Carlisle :— 


Builder's Work.—T. plactay 5 bch} dod dab ddpiboce No contract 

Foiner’s Work.—J. H. Reed.....cccecsscccseees £406 o 6 

Plumber's Work.—J. W. Smith....cccccccccscees 189 © Oo 

Slater's Work.—C. J. Namson ...cccccscccscsecs 88 o Oo 

Plasterers’ Work.—S. Ferguson & Sons ........ 196 0 O 

Painter's Work.—T. Palmer ........ccccccsscess 44 00 
[All of Carlisle.] 





COOKHAM.—Accepted for the erection of stabling, coachman’s 
residence, &c., at Moor Hall, Cookham, for Mr. Frank D. Lambert. 
Mr. Edward Hide, architect, 17, Gracechurch-street, E.C. Quanti- 
ties by Mr. Edward J. Paine, 11, Great James-street, Bedford-row, 
Ww 


Cc. :— 
Silver & Sons, Maidenhead .......seeeseeeese++453,545 9 O 





LONDON.—For the supply of granite kerbing (1,000 feet run), 
and setts (50 tons}, for the Greenwich Board of Works :— 
Fry Brothers .......... fo 1 per foot run, for kerb. 
je 2: y apebat +s I19 O perton, for 4 xX 6 sets. 
cacseedte + I 34 © perton, for 3 x 6 sets. 
1 6% per foot run, for kerb. 
a: 7. eeiaene 117 3 perton, for 4 x 6 sets. 
113 © perton, for 3 X 6 sets. 
t 7% per foot run, for kerb. 
= 1 7 6 perton, for 4 x6, as per 
sample. 


ee@eteeeae 


” T 


John Mowlem & Co., 
Grosvenor Wharf, West- 
minster (accepted) .... 0 


Pp 
9 6 per ton, for 3x 6, as per 
sample, 


t 5} per foot run, for the kerb, 
- oes 15 6 per ton, for the 4 x 6 sets. 
9 esses I 1 0 perton, for the 3 x 6 sets. 


~ 





HARROW.—For the construction of a diversion sewer, and other 
works in connexion therewith, for the Local Board. Mr. T. Charles, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Harrow. Quantitles by 
neer:— ; 

Fre Bros. ducliniia tui £1,251 o o|A. Kellett ....... oss £734 10 0 
C. W. Killingback & Henry Driry........ 700 0 
oO. 777 © o| Wm. Pavey.......... 690 0 
Thos. Adams........ 779 9 5 ne Lee, Southall® 595 10 6 
cept 


0° 


‘ Accep 
[Engineer's estimate, £657 118. 6d.] 





or yard, &c.] 


— elated 
HARROW.—Accepted for addition to house, at Greenhill, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, for Mrs. Barker ;— 
Maxwell Bros: eeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ove» £450 ° ® 





LONDON.—For the enlargement of the Earl-street Schoo 


Plumstead, by 374 oe and tor other work, for the School B 
for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 
For brick- 
work in 
cement, add 
E. Lawrence & Sons........£13,372 © 0 ....4183 0 © 
Holloway Bros. ......sess+. 13,246 © © «ss. 210 0 9 
B. E. Nightingale ..... esses 13,007 © © 4.4. 212 0 0 
CC e conccnccccacepecsves 12,542 © ©‘... 194 0 O 
o Oe Bee WERUUES cc ccccecces © 32,404 © 0 ssc 837°0 0 
timpson & Co. .......++. es 12,3870 © isso 244 0 0 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich.. 12,345 0 o* .... 203 0 oF 
* Recommended by the Works ittee for acceptance, — 





LONDON.—For reconstructing the boys’ offices, and for erec 
new offices for girls and infants in connexion with the Grafton- 
School, Seven Sisters’-road, and also for providing a partiy new 
system of drainage at the same time, for the School Board for 
London. Mr. T. Jj. Bailey, Architect :— 


G. S. S. Williams & Sonf1,208 of M. Calnan & Co, ......£1,048 0 
Cs COR aaigs ccnseccccess 1,158 of A. Salter ......cceesses 1,039 9° 
Stevens Bros. .......- 1,065 o] H. Knight & Son*.... 950 10 





* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance, 





LONDON.—For the construction of roads and sewers, Sander’s 
Estate, Herne Hi Mr. J 


ressey, surveyor, 70, Bishopsgate- 
Street Within ;— 
Williams,Son & Wallington £7,100 | Nowell & Robson ....... 44,6202 
Bi, PIO Ss0ncsbeeceéeses 5,700 | W. Neave & Sons .......+ 4,343 
J. Mowlem & Co.......... 5,602 








LONDON.—For repairs and painting, &c., at 245, Brixton- 
road, S.W. :— 


iccnsiwcccondns cosines £280 | Neighbour ........... oases 
Maxwell Bros. (accepted) .. vt a fass 





LONDON.—Accepted for heating and ventilating, &c., a congre+ 
tional church at London-grove, Peckham, for the Rev. J: C 


ostans :— 
Maxwell Bros. ....... 


PPYTTTTITTTTTITITTrTrrrt ire o Oo 





LONDON.—Accepted for erecting a temporary iron church at 
Bedford-road, Clapham, for the Rev. F, i Fisher. Mr, J. T. 
ilkington, architect :— 
Maxwell Bros. eetbeeceetiseeseee o- eveesecococccos oe 10 Oo 





LONDON.—Accepted for new mahogany fittings at Paul's Wharf, 
Upper Themen given, E.C., for Messrs. Lever Bros. Mr. Owen, 
architect ;— 


SG BN bon 0eccicescansenee cosacenrs oee+ 6599 0 O 





LONDON.—For a new block at the Isolation Hospital, Muswell 
eve for the Hornsey Local Board. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, 
urveyor :— 





Kerry & Son ..... peesnedd £5,466 | W. J. Dixon...........06. £4,909 
Brown & Sweetiand ...... 5,259 | Garlick & Horton, Ltd... 4,651 
H. Wall & Co......... ee 5.199 | McCormack & Sons, 

L. H. & R. Roberts...... 5,047; Canonbury®*.. ........ 4,534 
Mattock Bros...... cescese 4,993 *Accepted. 





LONDON.—For the completion of the New Institute, Bishops- 
eras E.C., for the Bish te Foundation. Mr. C, 
arrison Townsend, architect, 29, 


Quantities by Mr. C. John Mann, 29, Great George-street, S 

**Newmans, Limited....£22,834 Chessum & Sons ..... £21,210 
F. & H. J. Higgs ...... 22,437 | B. E. Nighti C.cscccee, 21,089 
Le 4 Me” ee 22,359 | Garlick & Horton ...... 20,890 
W, H. elles & Co... 22,217| H. L. Holloway ........ 20,800 
Ww NOR, atankées 1,945 Allen & Son ...... sees 20,550 
J. Mowlem & Co., Gros- a Je SA: <naecuaneas 19,955 

venor-road, S.W.* .... 21,490 *Accepted. 








LONDON.—Accepted for forming new flat roof, and covering 
same with lead, at No. 2, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, for the 
executors of the late Mr. G.S. Kempson :— 

F. C. Hoskins, Westminster..... pecccasegecvece £153 16 o 





LONDON.—<Accepted for the completion of two hotses at Balham, 
and other work on Dawson's estate.— 
F, C, Hoskins, Westminster 





NEATH.—Accepted for erection and cormipletion of villa 
residence, Neath. Messrs. Wilson & Moxham, architects, 


wansea :— 
Dd. Jenkins, SWANSEA. s.ccescssccssssesecsessse fl, G00 o0 9 





SOUTHAMPTON.—For road making, kerbirig, channelling and 
fencing at Berrywood, Millbrook, Sotithampton, for Messrs. Morgan 
& Endle, Mr. William Burrough Hill, surveyor, Southampton :— 








Road —- 

john Donates coseeeeeee £942 0] Charles Long sssce00.118625 0 

red. Osman ........:. 678 o| Messrs. Crook & Batten. 621 o 
Joseph Butt .........46. 664 15 

wr * 

Charles Long ........ £88 o o| Messrs.Crook & BattenZé6é9 o o 
Joseph Butt ......e06- 86 3 9g OCG cescsvccvocces 17 0 
Alfred Payne ........ 82 18 6] William Smith ...... . 4800 
Fred Osman .......... 


81 10 of 





ST. COLUMB (Cornwall).—For the construction of reservoir 
&c., Ruthroes, for the Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. H. Masterton, 
qo 1, Buckland-street, Plymouth. No _——_- as 


J. haddock........ £1,944 19 0| Hughes & Gottd....41,597 4 0° 
SSE ..cccccccces 1,750 © Oo} Shellabear...... se 1,528 o 0 
BD oncssbowesda 1,600 o o| Strachan, Cardiff* 1,499 0 © 
Stephens ......cec- 1,597 18 8 * Accepted. 





SWANSEA.—For the erection and completion of business 


premises, Wind-street, Swansea. Messrs. Wilson & Moxham, 

architects, Swansea :— J. Tuck £ 
ROE... ceccccee 1,592 o o|J. Tucker .......... I, 9 0 
D. Williams...... 1,543 © o| Bennett Bros. ...... me ° Oo 
ichards........ 1,455 13 7 | Weaver Bros. ...... 1,355 © oO 
D. Jenkins ......-. 1,450 © O| Hy. Billings........ 1,245 © O 

Thomas Watkins Gustavus Bros., 
Ho Vbcadleg due ++ 1,440 0 O| Swansea®.,...... 1,238 © oO 
* Accepted. 








SWANSEA.—<Accepted for erection’ and completion of Caen 
stone reredos, St. Peter's Church, Pontardawe, near Swansea. 
essrs. Wi & Moxham, architects, Swansea :— 
“Te cocddocccccctecseeccocccccecccccotoscocefgbOD oO o 





WAKEFIELD.—For the execution of drainage works, Stanley- 
cum-Wrenthorpe, for the Union Rural Sanitary Authority. ir. 
Frank Massie, C.B., Tetley House, Kirkgate, Wakefield :— 





H Ashwell..,...£6,200 13 5| T. & G. Wilson ....£3,702 10 4 
Jas. Kare chide 5,920 13 4 qonced Speight ..,.. 3,692 5 oO 
A. & W.N. Meston 4,181 1 4 pees inson.. 3,415 13 II 
Squire Booth ...... 3,959 8 3] Garforth Bros....... 3,254 18 8 
. Vafley......+. 3,945 11 10| A. Kellett.......... 3249 18 6 
. & W. Pattinson.. 3,896 3 10| J. Pullan............ 3,220 0 O 
S. & E. Bentley.... 3,890 7 6/j Simon Johnson, Man- 
Matthew Arundel... 3,783 14 0] chester (accepted) 3,139 5 4 
Crabtree Bros. ..-. 3,773 17 4 
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WITHINGTON (Lancs.).—For paving, flagging, &c., certain passages and streets. 


Withington :— 


Mr. A. H. Mountain, C.E., Town Hall, 





Victoria- 
rove, 
ithing- 
ton. 


Victoria- 


road, 
Withington. | 





| Wellington- 


| Withington, 





4 
7915 3 
78 6 
73 11 7 

ror 18 8 
79 12 6 

103 16 0 


77:3 ° 





. £2. 2 oe 
26 18 
28 0 
26 12° 
31 18 
a9 18 
31 14 
28 18 








1,340 5 0 | 


AAAAAW OD 


| 

' Brook- 
tield- 

avenue, 


C.-c.-H. 


Pw a * 
459 15 © 
462 2 8 
44517 7* 
561 o 10 
510 13 0 
529 o 8 
469 8 oO 


Victoria- 
rove, 
ithing- 
ton. 


Stanley-roed, 
Whalley 
Range. 


| Kay-street, 


a | Withington. -| 


| 


Z s. a, . d 
917 4° 2% | 246 18 
943 1 7 | 263 9 

. 2.8 | 253 12 
1,203 8 Io 
1,052 16 o | 





£8 





on 0 00Os Pp 





ected 








ooo 


* Accepted. 





WREXHAM.—For the extension of Smithfield-road, for the 
Trustees of the late B. Piercy and Colonel Meredith. Mr. W. 
Davies, C.E., Island Green House, naa | _ v. 
£765 © of Johnso £617 to 0 
9729 0 O beadehow, Gweisylit* 597 10 0 
632 13 10} Burnham 555 0 O 

* Accepted. 





Broken Granite,. Barnet. — Owing to a printer's error, we last 
week stated (page 383) that Messrs. Nowell & Co. had been 
accepted for the above contract. — was an efror, aS Messrs. 
E. J. Van Praagh & Co. were accepted. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning's Post. 








TO-CORRESPONDENTS. 


Anes (we cannot answer such questions). 

li statements of facts, lists of tenders, ézc., must be accompanied 
by t the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. 

e. are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


resses. 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications ond mere news-jtems) which have 
been duplicated for other jo are NOT DESIRE 

All communications rok, ne, and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE 
RADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


line (about ten words) 
eres gh a ABSOLUTELY Ni#CHSSARY, 

dad ee ae Sate oe but all ak some 
remitted or or ostal ie Mg 
to DOUGLAS Gach in Regttered Le and $e hm dor, payable 
of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street. W Wil. 

Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received ae = 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY but “Classification 


ONE pm on for any which may reach the Office after HALF. PAST 
m. on that day. Those intended _— front Page should 


ELVE noon on WEDNESD 
—_.ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVER.- 
SPECIAL.— TISEMENTS orORDERS TO DISCONTINUE 
—e. _.% reach the ce before to a.m. on WEDNESDAY 


The Publisher cannot be _ ~' DRAWINGS, Lo aggh 
MONIALS, &c., left at the Bee vertisements, and 
y recommends that of the latter COP 2S ONLY thoald toeene 


PERSONS A in “‘ The Builder,” _ have Repites addressed 


to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Ww.c, 
+ eth Letters will be forwarded declined ensdeens = 4 


ae t stamps to cover the 
ON Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONL TAL ‘CIRCULATION, is issued 4 week, 


READING ‘CASES, = HINEPENCE EBACE. 














“THE BUILDER ” CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
CATHEDRALS 


HE 
T OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
(January, r89r, to June, 1893.) 


each case—EXTERIOR VIEW, specially drawn for this ee 
GROUND PLAN, to a large scale, shaded to Y indicate th e date and 
style of the several parts; DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE, with 
sketches of details, & 
> ane ed >. Merwich 
Lichfield 





=. Tru 
. St. David's 
ie 
n 
of x Cuuater 
= Manchester 


~~ = 
19. Southwell 
20. Worcester 
21. Bangor 
14. Hereford and 
15. — 22. St. Asaph 30. Carlisle 
Bristo. 16. Winchester | 31. Durham 
*Post-free FOURPENCE-HALF ENNY each, except 1, 2, 3, f s, 
nel’ tz, and 26, the ey of *“‘ THE BUILDER” containing these 
but reprints of the VIEW, PLAN, AND 
—~ 5 OF TERBURY, wk ee ST. ALBAN’S, 
PETERBOROUGH, WELLS, ETER, SALISBURY, 
LINCOLN; and YORK, can be had, price 1s, each. P 8 and 
extra; single sets, or the nine sets together, 
packing of foprint series (including reprints) 16s. ; post-free, 17s. 6d.] 


‘THE ANCIENT CATHEDRALS 


OF SCOTLAND. 


This series, which is in all respects similar to the above, will be 
continued in the first number of ~ month until March next. 


. See Set | Rie cen Sept. 2 1¢ po a 


A 
7 Dunkeld Fan. 6 \S Be Androms ¢ Feb. 3| to. Elgin 


12. Gloucester 
13. St. Paul’s 














Nov. 4 
Dec. 2 


Mar. 3 
Post-free FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY each, 


THE REREDOS, ST. PAUL'S. 


(z5 in, by 11} in.), on stout paper, for framing, 6d. ; by post, 3d. 








PORTFOLIOS, 


for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s. 6d. ; by post 3s. 





london: Publisher of ‘THE BUILDER,” ¢6, Catherine-st., WC 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER” issu DIRECT from the Office to residents 
nm any part of the United om, at the rate of 19s. per annum 
PREPAID. To Cone aye Ng New 
Zealand, India, Ch ina, Ceylon, NIE) son Remittances 
— to DOUGLAS OURDRIN should t be nergy: to 

blisher of *‘ THE BUILDER, No. 46, 46. Catherinestrest, W Cc. 
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] 
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W.H.Lascelles& Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASs JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care, 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 











THE BATH STONE FIRMS, 


FOR ALL THE Gaarke KINDS OF | 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening and Pr 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 


i 
> @Sana 
“ nex. 
r +, 
es > 
" ; 2 
fh us ( 
ee 





DOULTING STONE, 

CHARLES TRASK & SONS, ~~ 

DOULTING, SHEPTON- MALLE 
London Agent: 


E.A. WILLIAMS, 16; Craven-st. Strand, W.t C, 


— 

HAM HILL STONE, a 

The attention of Architects is specially 

invited to the durability and beautiful coLoug 

a this material, Quarries well opened. Q < 
ae ys guaranteed. Stonework delive 
fixed complete. Samples and estimates f 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Ste 

under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E, Ay 

be | Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Apvz, 








CRAIGLEITH STONE. — 
UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings 
especially for Public Buildings with great wear 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPER . Y 
SOLE AGENTS for England, t 


J. & A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, Nv 

















Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lay 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4%, 
Poultry, E.C. ~The best and cheapest materials fl 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floc 
flat roofs, stables, cow — and milk-roomj 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. =Aspha 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co C. Aor 


QUANTITIES, &c.,. LITHOGRAPHE ED® 
accurately and with despatch, ae 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st., S.W 


“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES ANDDI 
For 1894, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/x. [ADVI 








SPRAGUE & CO. 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTER 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale prom ot 
executed. . 


4&5, East Harding St. Fetter-lane, E.C. [At 


SLATES. gr ATING, ' 


bers Adar 


47, EASTCHEAP, CITY. © 
SLATE SLAB WORKS, 


KUREKA GREE] 


SLATES. 
IMPORTERS. 











SOLE 





— 


ARCHITECTS should see our ** PRESTO” pargwr got. 
Acting Closet Seat and Cistern. A flush is absolutely secured 
Whenever Closet is used, either in the ordinary way, or for slops or 
urinal, 

There is no awkward or complicated machinery. It looks like an 
erdinary Pedestal Closet Seat. It can Be adapted to eommon 
hoppers, or the most elaborate Pedestal Closet. One observer says: 


—‘‘It works like magic.” It is entirely new, and unique in its 
simplicity, 


ASYLUM, 


It can be seen at our Offices, 


JOHN KNOWLES «& CO. 


ts at Star Wharf, Regent’s Canal, Road, 
Cricklewood ; Londoe and Novi Wee ay, St. Pancras, N.W. ; Midland 
Hi ammersmith and Chiswick, W.; London and South- We 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Railway Goods Stations, St. Pancras, and child's I | 
Goods Station, Old Ford Bow, E.; North London Railway Goods. #4 
estern Railway Station, Twickenham ; and Great Northern Railway, Palm 


Green, Southgate, 
Goods delivered by Vans in loads of not less than 30 owt. to any part ‘of London. Shipping Orders promptly executed. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. “f 
Works; Wooden Box, Burton-on-Trent. Sheffield Office & Depot: 35, Green Lane. Nottingham Office: Brougham Chambers, Wheeler Gate 


Chief London Office:.. 38, KING'S ROAD, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


Telegraphic Addresses —London saci “JOHN KNOWLES, LONDON.” ks Office ‘ WLES VILLE.’ 
Sheffield Telephone No. il, ENON + OR 


oa 


_ 
Yh ae 


London Telephone No. 
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CHURCH. HOUSE, AND SCHOOLS. BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—MrR. P. H. Tree, F.R.I-B.A., ArcniITEecT. 


BUILDER, NOVEMBER 25, 1893. 
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COUNTY COUNCIL OFFICES, STAFFORD. 


By Mr. W. A. Pitre, F.R.I.B.A. 
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PHOTO-LITHO. SPRACUE & C® 485 EAST HARDING STREET FETTER LANE €E.C 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1893. 
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CHURCH , HOUSE, AND SCHOOLS. BEXHILI-ON-SEA.—Mr. FP. HH. Tree, FRI. B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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BATTERSEA TOWN HALL: EAST SIDE.—Mr. E. W. MountTFo 
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AST SIDE.—Mr. E. W. MountTrorp, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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SCULPTURE: BATTERSEA TOWN HALL.-—Mr. Pau R. M 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—By Mr. W. EMERSON, F.R.I.B.A. 
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